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They All Loved Good Food 


REMINISCENCES OF A BELFAST HOSTESS 


} a HAVE entertained Caruso, Kip- 
ling, Sousa, Madame Melba, ‘*‘ Mark 
Twain” and others of the world’s fa- 
mous is a rare experience granted to 
but few fortunate hostesses. Mary 
Warren, in these intimate glimpses of 
fascinating Belfast, pictures delight- 
fully high-light moments from her 
memories of these well-loved men and 
women who dined with her on the 


Irish Isle—THE EDITORS. 


ELLEN TERRY 


Ellen Terry was on all occasions a 
very dear and charming lady. I’ve 
crossed with her a number of times. 
I’ve wined and dined with her. I’ve 
seen her in comedy and in tragedy. 
But she was at her best on the plat- 
form in her famous lecture on Shake- 
spearean Heroines. When she was at 
Belfast I lunched with her at the home 
of a friend. She was the most fascinat- 
ing conversationalist I have ever known. 

We had chicken salad at this lunch- 
eon—served in a large cabbage that 
had been hollowed out. Irish cabbages, 
of course, are wonderful, but a size- 
able one in any country will meet the 
purpose. Turn the outer leaves back. 
Use some of the chopped cabbage, 
combining it with equal parts of chick- 
en and celery blended with a rich may- 
onnaise. Individual tangerine soufflés, 
baked in the tangerine rinds, are de- 
licious to follow this chicken salad. 
They are made this way: 


Tangerine Souffles 
[4 Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


Hollow out as many tangerine shells 
as you need. Plan one egg for each 


By Mary Warren 








shell. Beat the yolks until light, whip 
ping in I teaspoon of sugar and | tea 
spoon of tangerine juice for each egg 
yolk. Whip the egg whites until just 
stiff and fold them into the yolks. Pile 
into the tangerine skins and bake in a 
moderate oven (325°) for 25 minutes 
or until set. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


Sc JUSA was always an honored guest 
of our American colony. He dined 
with us one night after an afternoon 
concert. He was tired. We had cham 
pagne or claret, but Mr. Sousa de- 
clined and asked my startled maid for 
the largest glass in our establishment. 
Then he asked for Scotch and soda 
water, a big one, and drank it without 
any apparent effect except to make 
him an even more charming and fas 
cinating dinner companion than usual. 
We had prepared a mixed grill for 
him. This is what we served: 


Mixed Grill 
[4 Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe) 


Mutton chops, sweetbreads, lamb 
kidneys, mushrooms, bacon and toma- 
toes—all grilled. I found that if | 
rolled the pieces of sweetbread in flour 
and wrapped bacon around them they 
were browner and more appetizing 
than they would have been had | 
grilled them in the usual fashion. If the 
tomatoes are halved, then sprinkled 
with chopped parsley, they look bet- 
ter, too, and grill more easily. The 
mutton chops must be from a very 
young animal and should be cut thick. 
I often substituted lamb chops for 
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mutton. The kidney is likely to be- 
ome hard if not watched closely and 
«ked slowly. 


MADAME MELBA 


One of the most memorable pictures 
I have of dreary, wet old Belfast is of 
Melba leaving the First Avenue Hotel 
for her concert. She was beautiful be- 
yond words that night in a heavenly 
frock of white satin with enchantinz 
slippers, all glittery. She could wear 
diamonds, I think, as no other woman 
has ever worn them. On that occasion 
she seemed even more regal than usual. 

As she stepped out on the red car- 
pet, some passer-by crossed in front of 
her, leaving a muddy track. Quick asa 
flash, a newsboy sprang to the place 
and scattered his papers for her to 
walk over. Needless to say, she 
knighted him on the spot. 

At supper, afterwards, sl e was most 
gracious and in a reminiscent mood. I 
remember her telling us how the fa- 
mous Péche Melba originated. She 
gave me the recipe in her own writing. 
This is it: 

Peche Melba 

[4 Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe) 

Cut fresh, peeled peaches in half 
and soak them for a short time in 
kirsch or brandy-flavored sirup. Place 
one in the bottom of each parfait glass 
or sherbet dish. Dip vanilla custard 
ice cream over each peach and pour a 
heavy fresh raspberry compote over 
this. Raspberry jam may be used as a 
substitute. Top with whipped cream. 


“MARK TWAIN" 


It was at the Isle of Man, where we 
had our summer home, that I first met 
“Mark Twain.” He was staying with 
our friend, Hall Caine. ““The Bishop’s 
Son” was being presented at the old 
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Caruso ate them all... 


Grand Theater at Douglas. Derwent, 
Hall Caine’s son, was playing the title 
rdle. He had graciously given us a box, 
and during the performance he 
brought Samuel L. Clemens there. It 
was a gay evening we spent. I still pos- 
sess the program signed by Mr. Caine. 

Later in the week we all lunched to- 
gether and Mr. Clemens entertained 
us with many delightful episodes. I re- 
call his story of the little girl, a daugh- 
ter of one of his hostesses, who had 
been allowed to have dinner with the 
famous man. She was very quiet for a 
long time during the meal, but in a lull 
in the conversation, piped up, ““Mum- 
mie, when is Mr. Clemens going to be 
funny?” 

Mr. Clemens told how cornbread 
should be made. It was in this way: 


Cornbread 
[4 Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


Stir one pint of cornmeal into one 
quart of milk brought just to the boil- 
ing point. Take off the stove. Beat 
three eggs—whites and yolks separ- 
ately—then put them together and 
beat again. Stir this into the cornmeal 
and milk. Add salt and sugar to suit 
the taste. Bake 144 hours at 325°. 


ENRICO CARUSO 


The fleet was in the Belfast Harbor. 
Caruso was giving a concert. There 
was a launching at Harland and 
Wolff’s shipyard. Lunches, dinners, 
garden parties, and teas—all host- 
esses’ hearts aflutter. The Admiral, 
Caruso, and a few other guests had 
lunch with me. I always remember 
that luncheon as one of the most em- 
barrassing moments of my life. Caruso 
was in great form recounting his ad- 
ventures. When the entrée was served 
to him—mushrooms, by the way, and 
a favorite dish—he absent-mindedly 
took the dish, placed it in front of 
him and—ate them all! There were 
no more for the rest of my guests who 
had not already been served, but the 
maid quickly substituted something 
else for the other members of the 

arty and everything went on smooth- 
y. This is the way the mushrooms 
were prepared that day: 


Fresh Mushrooms Sautes 
[4 Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


Peel and trim one pound of mush- 
rooms. Marinate them for 2 hours in 
olive oil, salt, and pepper. Then sim- 
mer them in butter for § minutes. Take 
up the mushrooms and in the butter 
in which they were stewed, stir some 
minced shallots, about 2 tablespoons 
of chopped parsley, and 1 teaspoon of 
anchovy paste. Simmer § minutes. 
Place the mushrooms on toast, pour 
the sauce over them and serve. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


One of the happiest recollections of 
my Irish days is of the garden party 
given for Mr. Bryan. He was a charm- 
ing guest and quite captivated the 
hearts of all our British friends. His 
silver tongue made many friends for 
America. I remember his delight at 
the tea hour when only two or three of 
us gathered together. He even com- 

limented me upon the Scotch short- 
eee This was the recipe I had used: 


Scotch Shortbread 

[4 Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 

1)4 cups butter, creamed 4 cup white sugar 
4 cups flour 

Cream the butter and sugar thoro- 
ly, then gradually stir in the flour, 
working until smooth. Press into 
square greased pans. Prick with a fork 
and bake until light brown in a moder- 
ately slow oven (325°). Cut in squares. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Mr. Kipling and Frank Bullen came 
to us from the North of Ireland, where 
they had been staying with Bram 
Stoker. Mr. Stoker had very recently 
finished “Dracula.” I was complaining 
one night of sleeplessness. Mr. Kipling 
— from his pocket “Dracula” and 

anded it to me, saying, “This will 
cure insomnia.” He was a far better 
writer than physician. I could not 
sleep for nights, the book gave me 
such a fright. But I have always been 
grateful to the great man for introduc- 
ing me to the joy of mystery stories. 

One day when he dined with us we 
had curried pigeons for luncheon, 
made as he directed. He had lived so 
much in the East that he knew the 
best way to prepare them. This is it. 


Curried Pigeons 
[4 Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe} 


Split the birds in halves. Season 
with salt and pepper. Roll them in cur- 
ry powder and then in flour. Mince 
some onion and a clove of garlic. Fry 
these to a light brown in a little fat, 
then remove the pieces and fry the 
pigeons until well browned on ll 
sides. Add a little meat stock. Return 
the garlic and onions. Add a grated 
sour apple, 1 tablespoon of chutney, 
and a little preserved ginger. Simmer 
slowly until done. Take up the birds 
and skim off any grease from the curry 





It balked . . . we grew uneasy 


sauce. Make a border of dry boiled 
rice on the platter and place the pieces 
of pigeons in the center. Strain the 
sauce over them and serve at once. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


It was a delightful lecture we all at- 
tended one night in Belfast—Ernest 
Thompson Seton was in his best form. 
Later we all had supper at Elmwood, 
Mrs. Alec Carlisle's place. All the 
Americans we could find were there. 
Next day my Irish husband invited a 
party of men to meet Mr. Seton. They 
motored to Newcastle for golf. It was 
arranged that all were to dine with us 
at an early hour before Mr. Seton’s 
second lecture. My cook was an ex- 

rt in making soufflés, so this espe- 
cially delicious dish was to be one of 
the courses at our dinner. 

In those days motors broke down, 
causing trouble when it was important 
that they should not. This day of all 
days the car could not be made to 
move, altho it balked in the shadow 
of good old St. Patrick’s burial place. 
My guests arrived. We waited—we 
made conversation—we pretended 
not to be uneasy. Twice I was sum- 
moned from the drawing room to in- 
terview the cook. Two fish soufflés had 
been ruined. Should she make anoth- 
er? She should. 

Finally, a bedraggled party of hun- 
gry men arrived to throw food down 
their throats that they might get Mr. 
Seton to his hall in time. The third 
soufflé stood up and to this day is one 
of my favorites—trusty and true. 


Fish Souffle 
[4 Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe| 


Beat % cup of butter to a cream. 
Add the yolks of 6 eggs, well beaten. 
Season with pepper and a little onion 
juice. Cook over a moderate heat until 
it becomes creamy. Be sure to stir it 
all the time and do not let it boil. Take 
from the fire and add 1 cup of any 
flaked fish. Fold in the well-beaten 
whites of 3 eggs and 2 tablespoons of 
whipped cream. Pour into a soufflé pan 
and bake in a slow oven (325°) for 25 
to 30 minutes. Before removing from 
the oven, sprinkle with grated cheese 
if so desired. It is often prepared plain. 
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A One-Story, 


Story and Drawing by 
Gerald K. Geerlings 


ARCHITECT 


Ren dialog to be heard every 
Sunday morning when we have week- 
end guests: 


My Wire: “I hear them stirring around. 
After breakfast what’ll we do?” 

I: “Half drive, half walk, shake well be- 
fore dinner.” 

My Wire: “You mean drive to Cas- 
cade Road—” 

I: “Get out, show the Hamilton house, 
and it’s a perfect start. If dinner is a flop 
it won’t matter.” 


Sometimes we forget and give guests 
our identical ‘‘grand tour” they’ve had 
on the previous visit. But we notice 
they like it; in fact, we notice all guests 
like the walk we take them on because 
all the way they keep saying, ““Now 
there’s a swell site for us to build a 
house just like that charming one 
you showed us when we started this 
walk!” Well, the house we show them, 
belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair 
Hamilton, Better Homes & Gardens 
readers of New Canaan, Connecticut, 
is here for you to see, too. Walter 
Bradnee Kirby, of New Canaan, was 
the architect. 

Some houses need explaining. Some 
hide their charm under a pry-proof 
bushel. Others are admirable in their 
own way but don’t offer much that 
can be transplanted. But not so with 
the Sinclair Hamilecn house—it tells 
its own story; its charm is for all the 
world to see and share, and its happy 
solutions are applicable to anyone’s 


home, new or old, large or small. Sup- 
posing we make notes as we look at it 
bit by bit, and perhaps we both can 
profit by some of its ideas. 


As WE approach the house along 
Ponus Ridge (named after an old In- 
dian chieftain mentioned in the first 
records of the Connecticut Colonists) 
under a groined vault of fine old elms, 
suddenly the view opens out, and 
westward the terrain hurries down to 
listen to rocky, gossiping Rippowan 
River. A mile beyond, the ae rises 
and pauses. Then ridge rises beyond 
ridge, a rich tapestry woven of fields 
and woodland—in the middle distance 
shades of green and brown, in the far 
distance mauve and shrouds of gold. 
It is a beautiful view—but not an easy 
site on which to build, you are con- 
vinced as we stand in the field adjoin- 





Two-Story House 





ing the north limits of the Hamiltons. 

As you look back at their house, 
snuggled in against the side of the hill, 
as firmly rooted and integral with the 
scene as tho it had been there when 
Ponus roamed this domain, you real- 
ize it took artistry and imagination to 
build and to plant and to have the re- 
sult satisfactory to the nth degree. So 
first of all you find yourself mumbling 
enviously, “If ever I build on a hill I 
must remember this: enter the high level 
of the lot with living-room and main bed- 
room here, then on the lower level have 
dining-room and kitchen. H-m-m— 
that dining-terrace with its arbor and 
stone flagging must certainly aid the 
digestion, to say the least.” From the 
photograph, taken at the high level, 
you wouldn’t guess until you looked 
at the drawing that the house is really 
quite large when viewed from the val- 
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Built into the side of a hill, on the high level this amazing home eppeers to have only one 


story, but go around to the rear and look at it from. the. lower level ond you” see it has two 


“From the photograph, taken at 
the high level, you wouldn't 
guess until you looked at the 
drawing that the house is large 
viewed from the valley side” 


ley side. Incidentally, this view would 
be almost impossible to photograph 
unless a high scaffolding were erected, 
for the hill slopes off very rapidly once 
it leaves the garden terrace, bat I drew 
it as tho I were several feet above 
where I actually stood. 


Now that we’ve had a general look 
from the public road, suppose we turn 
the car into the Hamilton drive. Click 
—off goes the ignition, and on goes my 
enthusiasm, and here you are, as 
shown in the photograph. You will 
note there are no expensive materials 
or architectural features—unless good 
taste and good proportions may be so 
classified. The roof is of ordinary 
shingles stained a dark gray. The walls 
are of shingles, too, given brown creo- 
sote stain and now weathered to all 
the mellow, varied shades of brown 





FLOOR 


possible. The trim, the front door, and 
the fence are an oyster white. The 
shutters, rain barrels, and garage doors 
are a soft cerulean blue. The entrance 
is straight-going lattice embroidered 
with morning-glories. You see the in- 
gredients are simple enough—it’s the 
way they’re combined which makes 
all the difference between a banal job 
and this charming, loved-at-first-sight 
home. It isn’t a matter of a cook buy- 
ing the specialities and oddities from 
all corners of the earth, but using 
everyday ingredients right off the 
shelf, and knowing what to mix, how 
to beat, and how long to bake. So on 
memorandum pad the second entry 
might very well be: ordinary materials 
used; colors—gray, brown, white, and 
soft cerulean !lue; good proportions and 
no tricks. 


Let’s get out of the car. Instead of 
entering the gate toward which we are 
pointing, suppose we wander to the 
right of that little apple tree we no- 
ticed to the right of the drive—the 
same one shown in the photograph. 
Skirting the low picket fence we come 
upon the gate. Here you are certain to 
be interested in the proportion of the 
windows. In three of them the upper 
sash have two tiers of panes, while the 
lower sash have three, or a total of 
five tiers from top to bottom. Had 
there been only four, the windows 
would have looked uncomfortably 
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PLANS FOR THE HOUSE ARE SHOWN ON PAGE 4! 


squat because the sash are four panes 
wide. Also this added height gives 
these windows opening out on the lit- 
tle inclosed garden greater importance. 


Waat always delights me when | 
see this house—altho that’s pretty of- 
ten it always strikes me afresh—is that 
the Hamiltons manage their garden, 
and it doesn’t manage them. Some of 
my friends seem bound hand, foot, 
and all time to their garden because it 
begins at the doorstep and goosesteps 
for acres—or so it seems. But here on 
Ponus Ridge you have a definite area, 
bounded by a trim little fence. Mrs. 
Hamilton has lavished no end of care 
and thought on it, but so wisely is it 
limited that it does far more for the 
house than tho it were “spread thin” 
over ten times the area. There is the 
same thoughtful “housekeeping” thus 
possible outside, which the house en- 
joys inside, and so it comes about that 
there is no sense of a sudden transi- 
tion between the interior and the ex- 
terior. The only difference lies in the 
solid versus the airy ceiling. So before 
we go around toward the valley side | 
suggest you jot down in your memo 
pad this for reference: confine garden 
to simple shape and small area near 
house; concentrate on this as you would 
on an indoor living-room, rather than 
make it indefinite in size. It means less 
labor and results in better effect. 

Enter the [ Continued on page 40 





G. JOD morning, Garden Lady.” 


I lifted my head from the tulips and 
daffodils I was removing from their 
early winter pit to see my old friend 
Jennie McLeod coming in our garden 
gate. I had not seen Jennie since she 
had left to tour Alaska. 

“You'll be surprised,” she said, 
hardly waiting for my return greeting. 
‘“T heard about your garden way up 
in Skagway.” 

I was, of course, somewhat sur- 
prised, but still to hear that my gar- 
den was known in Alaska was not as 
amazing as it might have been. I have 
had friends return from visits to Pasa- 
dena, so noted for its beautiful gar- 
dens, and from Grand Rapids, and 
even from Honolulu, to tell that they 
had been asked about our garden. 

Why has this interest been shown 
in this Denver garden? 

Not because my garden is so extra- 
ordinary in design, or has so many 
rare plants, tho it has good design and 
my plant material is of the best, but 
because my husband and I definitely 
plan to share our garden with many 
people, old and young, who come to it 
for work or rest or recreation. 

The name “Community Garden” is 
sometimes given to our garden, altho 
Bert (my husband) and I and the 
children and the four grandchildren 
claim first rights, and while it is not 
open to the general public, we en- 
courage the use of it by students, art- 
ists, and horticulturists, as well as 
friends seeking recreation or pleasure. 
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We Invite Everyone 


to Use 


Our Garden 


By Lisbeth Fish 


“May we have a bridge tea in your 
garden?” my club associates ask me, 
or, “How about a botany class having 
a Nature lesson in your garden this 
week?” or, ““When may our garden 
club visit your garden?” We encour- 
age these requests. 


DoEs Mr. Fish really like gangs 
swarming thru his premises? You 
can’t convince me that he does. No 
man ever did,” said Jennie as I told 
her why my garden has become recog- 
nized as unique. 

I laughed, and as luck would have 
it, I pointed down to the east side of 
the house where the loveliest of our 
“Seven Elms’ was the center of at- 


traction for a group of artists absorbed 
in painting, and there was my hus- 
band, who likes to paint in non-busi- 
ness hours, “taking a shot”’ at it, too, 
as the sunlight filtered thru the sweep- 
ing limbs and branches of the trees. 

“Does the man look distraught?” 

“No,” said Jennie, “He seems to 
enjoy the company.” 

‘Well, he does, and he is a strong 
advocate of letting a garden be used 
to the full by all our friends and neigh- 
bors as well as living in it as much as 
possible ourselves,” I answered. 

The best publicity was given to this 
garden in 1930, when a garden tea was 
given at the time of the Denver con- 
vention of the General Federation of 





















“Seven Elms," home of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. G. Fish, is a repository for study of 
Nature, art, and literature. Easy chairs, 







cushioned seats, and swinging couches 
appropriately placed invite relaxation 


Women’s Clubs. The idea has spread. 
People are beginning to grant the use 
of their gardens in neighborly ways. 


WE SEND dainty invitations for 
evening parties in the garden, where 
floodlights and curious old lanterns 
collected on many a treasure trove 
light up the spots where the moonlight 
cannot penetrate. A garden breakfast 
party is another of our social events. 
We serve refreshments to stray callers 
under the awning on the patio in the 
“outdoor living-room,” the most se- 
cluded part of this beautiful 4% acre 
in the heart of the city. So commodi- 
ous is this outdoor living-room that 
large groups can be accommodated 
without inconvenience. This part of 
our versatile garden is the area used 
for private theatricals where the best 
background (the junipers) and the best 
stage (a covered arbor) give a cool 
setting for little-theater performances. 
There was one never-to-be-forgotten 
afternoon when my Browning Society 
presented a program of poems and pa- 
pers on the poet in this quiet audito- 
rium under a sky, blue as the Italian 
sky the Brownings loved. As many as 
100 assembled in this patio for the 
Browning afternoon. Again at a dra- 
matic performance we made Shake- 
speare live again. There was one wild 
afternoon when our boy Fred and 
three boy companions gave a juvenile 
circus at ten pins admission, and the 
patio was filled with a small army of 
boys with pet animals. 


But there is another section of the 
garden where activities are not such 
highbrow feasts. On the stretch of 
greensward the little children of the 
neighborhood are invited in to play 
croquet, to feed goldfish in the pool, or 
spend delectable moments consulting 
the sundial. 


We HAVE found more happiness in 
our garden because it is shared. Of all 
my possessions, I couldn’t be selfish 
with the garden because God makes 
the flowers grow and sends the rain 
and snows for moisture and the sun’s 
rays for warmth. Our own efforts are 
only trivial beside the great forces of 
Nature that decide the failure or suc- 
cess of the garden, and then, after all, 
what right have we to claim this or 
that parcel of the earth. Money could 
no more purchase this than it could 
buy human beings. So we give them 
but their own. Appreciation begets 
ownership. If they love it, they may 
use it and health and happiness in the 
world will grow as people leave the 
closed-in house for the fresh air, sun- 
light, moonlight, and starlight in the 
garden. 


IN SPITE of the many guests we re- 
ceive in the garden, it has never lost 
its sense of aloofness, of a retreat as it 
were, from the noisy world. “I feel as 
if I had been in the country when I 
come to your garden,” said a literary 
friend who loves quiet, as he emerged 
from a dense thicket of tall shrubs 
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where, book in hand, he had been hav- 
ing an hour to himself. And, to a fa- 
vored few, I reveala little “hideaway,” 
the place where I write. To one group 
I said, ““Use this arbor for your com- 
mittee meeting this morning,” as sev- 
eral autos were parking at the front 
curb and a group of thoughtful heads 
of organizations assembled, knowing 
that in the garden at “Seven Elms” 
they would have quiet, undisturbed 
for their discussions. 


UNDER the venerable trees, the 
rainbow-hued procession of flowers 
with the wild birds for melody, there 
are no disturbing elements. Bert knew 
the architectural possibility of walls 
and I was determined on a forest of 
shrubs. Our % acre is a corner of a 
block extending to the alley, with 
streets on one side, and on the front. 
On the alley side, the back, where 
trucks, peddlers, ash-haulers, and chil- 
dren make a regular parade, we built 
a wall of old seasoned-looking brick, 
and at the end of this went up a large 
two-story garage conforming to the 
California Mission style of the house. 
Later we added an outside stairway 
with a wrought-iron balustrade. The 
one neighbor’s yard on the left was 
eliminated from the picture by high 
evergreens. Thus the yard back of the 
house became the “outdoor living- 
room.” Under the shade of three of 
the seven elms I planned a patio. The 
floor is irregular pieces of red sandstone 
gathered on [ Continued on page 46 
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THE FRIENDLIEST METAL 


By Wainwright Evans 


“OUR HOME WORLD OF 


WONDERS,” NUMBER 16 


SAFETY pins and trolley-cars, artillery and clocks, flea circus equipment and huge dyna- 
mos, paris green and automobiles—these were made possible by a metal discovered by man 
in the infancy of the human race. Copper is the most remarkable and versatile of all the metals, 
as may be seen by this story, the sixteenth in that fascinating Better Homes & Gardens series, 


“Our Home World of Wonders.""—EDITORS. 


When you and I were very 


young copper was our first love among 
the metals. It was the first meal, in 
fact, of which we became sharply con- 
scious. Its chief magic was that, in the 
form of a bright, beautiful, glittering, 
newly minted copper cent, it had the 
mysterious property of being exchange- 
able for a stick of peppermint or win- 
tergreen candy striped like a barber- 
pole and tasting as no candy has ever 
tasted since. 

Later we tried putting a penny on 
the rails so the train would run over it. 
It flattened out into a good luck piece, 
but would no longer buy candy. 

And yet even that first glittering 
penny, if we had only known it, was 
far from being our first experience 
with copper. How could we know that 
it was an important ingredient of the 
humble safety pin that held the sim- 
ple habiliments of infancy in place, 
and sometimes pricked us; in fact, a 
lot of us don’t know it to this day. 
This is worth mentioning here because 
it is typical of the thousand and one 
parts played by copper, unknown to 
us, in our daily lives. There is a thrill 
to be gotten from the knowledge that 
all sorts of objects, ranging from pins 
to paris green and from cathedral 
roots to ship bottoms, are but so many 
ways in which that old, ruddy-visaged 
wizard of our childhood is still on the 
job, peeping out at us on every side, 
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visible here, invisible there, and im- 
portant, powerful, beautiful, and won- 
der-working always. 

Every time you open or shut a door 
by means of its brass knob you shake 
hands with your old friend copper. He 
blinks at you from the gilt titles on 
many a book in your library. He winks 
a warning to you from the red glass of 
the traffic light that stops you at some 
dangerous railroad crossing. He’s in 
textiles, telephones, temples, and trol- 
leys—in pottery, printing, and artil- 
lery volleys; in bells, insecticides, hair 
dye, and ink—the list is one that 
would make you blink. He hardens 
your wedding ring for the good of your 
marriage, then plays hide-and-seek in 
the baby carriage. He can harden the 
asphalt out in the street, so it won’t go 
mushy in the summer heat. He gave 
Tut-ankh-amen his middle name, and 
he lasts like bronze in the hall of fame. 
He bobs up in statues, in clocks, and 
in guns; he was Venus’s first mirror— 
so the list runs. In fact, when you get 
to jingling about copper, the rimes 
just about sing themselves. But now 
let’s be dignified: 


THE other day I was wandering along 
Broadway about 1 in the morning 
when I came to a place where there 
was a flea circus in full blast. Yes—a 
flea circus; admission 15 cents. I went 
in and watched trained fleas do various 








KLEP 
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things. One pulled a toy cannon across 
a piece of paper. The cannon weighed 
five hundred times as much as the 
flea. The flea was harnessed to the 
cannon by means of something that 
looked like a hair. It turned out to be 
a copper wire. When you train a flea 
the first step is to put one of these cop- 

er wires around his neck and twist it 
just to the point where it will stay on, 
and yet not choke the flea. Each per- 
forming flea wore one of these copper 
harnesses; and by this means the Flea 
Master—if one may call him that, 
made them do their stuff. And so I 
learned about another use for copper. 
It seems that the extraordinary duc- 
tility of copper makes it possible to 
produce wires as fine as a thousandth 
of an inch in diameter—finer even 
than a human hair. 

While the flea circus was going on, a 
cop wandered into the place, appar- 
ently to make sure the fleas weren’t 
being abused. Why do they call hima 
“cop”? Because in the old days police- 
men wore copper shields. They still 
do, but they are covered with nickel. 























When primitive man, about 15,000 years ago, stumbled upon “red stone,” he learned to make tools and trinkets 


But the old name of “‘copper’’ short- 
ened to “‘cop”’ still sticks. Thus that 
six foot cop had something in common 
with those fleas—tho he didn’t knowit. 


SOMETIME when you want to put 
the wits and observational powers of 
your friends to a test, give everybody 
at the party a paper and pencil and 
allow them ten minutes to explore the 
house and write down the name of 
every object which they surmise con- 
tains copper. Everybody present is 
likely to be astonished at the result. 
Let’s take a look at some of the pos- 
sibilities, in a thoroly copperized home. 
The roof, flashings, leaders, gutters, 
and valleys are all of copper; the wa- 
ter pipes are of brass, an alloy of cop- 
er; the hot water tank is of copper. 
All the hardware in the house is of 
copper, bronze, or brass—provided, 
of course, that you were wise enough, 
in building, to add a small percent to 
the cost of your home for the sake of 
durability and reduced cost of upkeep. 
The screening, of course, is of bronze. 
The street number will be in bronze 


numbers, or painted on glass with a 
paint having a bronze powder base. 
The railings up the front steps, if any, 
will be of bronze. The name plate will 
be brass. The knocker on the door will 
be of brass. The electric bell will have 
a brass button set in a copper frame. 
A copper wire will carry the current 
that rings the bronze bell within the 
house. The door knob is of brass, and 
operates a brass lock. The door turns 
on noiseless brass hinges. 


ALL mechanical appliances in the 
house operate by electricity, copper 
carried. The lamps and all electric fix- 
tures are of brass or copper. The radio 
contains copper, and its antenna is of 
copper. Brass rods hold the lace cur- 
tains. The draperies have a woof of 
bronze. The fireplace andirons are of 
brass. So are the candlesticks on the 
mantelpiece. There is an ash receiver 
of hammered brass. 

The Sheffield silverware in the din- 
ing-room has copper under the plating 
of silver. Other silverware, marked 
“sterling,” contains 7.5 percent of cop- 


per for hardening. The coffee urn, 
toaster, and other light equipment are 
of copper, with nickel or chromium 
plate. The dinner gong is of bronze. 
The bird cage is of golden brass. In the 
kitchen the pots and pans may be of 
copper, coated perhaps with nickel 
and coated inside with tin, or maybe 
left handsomely red. Sinks, drain- 
board, and the like are sheathed with 
copper. Dishwashers, clothes washers, 
wash boilers, the hot water heater, the 
drains, the water pipes, all contain 
copper. The water spigots are of brass, 
covered with a coat of nickel. 


THERE are several clocks, all of 
them of brass. There is a brass fire ex- 
tinguisher. Brass-headed tacks hold 
the upholstery of this chair in place. 
The brass beds upstairs roll on brass 
casters. The electric iron contains cop- 
per. This hair brush has a bronze 
back. That paper-cutter is stamped 
from sheet copper. 

Your belt buckle is of copper, chro- 
mium plated. The pins and snaps you 
use are of brass [ Continued on page 51 
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Flocks of p hlox 
You Shouldn’t Do Without 


By Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe 


Where we should do with- 


out phlox in the July garden, I can’t 
imagine. It takes so little ground space 
all spring, then gives such a wealth of 
color just when and where we want 
it, for a choice planting of the better 
garden phlox surpasses even the most 
enthusiastic catalog descriptions. It 
makes you think of all you’ve read of 
Oriental splendor, Arabian Nights, 
and all those stored-up rubies, satins, 
and pearls in Aladdin’s cave. It would 
take the colors of several flaming sun- 
sets to rival the outstanding gorgeous- 
ness of the modern phlox. 

So you see it’s difficult to be coldly 
analytical about phlox! It’s hard to 
omit any from the lavish lists of the 
tantalizing new kinds. Phlox has per- 
sonality. It is not one of those plants 
up to which you have to lead your 
guests and force them to admire. It 
says, ‘Attention, please!” in the most 
bewitching way. The effect on your 
garden visitors is electric. Let them 
have only one long look at your fine 
new varieties and they go scurrying 
off to their cars and race away to the 
dearest nursery! 

This, if you didn’t know, is because, 
added to its good points (unques- 
tioned hardiness, excellent habit, easy 
multiplication by division, perfume, 
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and extravagant quantities of good 
looks), phlox scores again in the hap- 

y fact that it may be moved when in 
full bloom and yet blossom on unper- 
turbed. To be sure, spring and fall 
plantings are equally in order—don’t 
mistake me. But never do I expect to 
experience more gardening thrills per 
minute than I’ve had when driving 
home with a dozen thrifty clumps of 
brilliant phlox filling the back of the 


car. 


HAIL COLUMBIA! When I saw the 
grand new Phlox Columbia last year I 
was particularly impressed by the car- 
rying power of its warm, light salmon- 
rose color. It glows. It’s lovably soft, 
yet it’s such a lively pink and fascinat- 
ing when you are close enough to it to 
see its great, faint blue eyes. There’s 
no delay in deciding about Columbia. 
Once you see it—you want it. So we 
chose a spot, a choice one for an am- 
le planting, close to a path where 
lue Spike Speedwell stands at re- 
west: attention and a knobby Mugho 
Pine provides a background of quality. 
And there, Columbia, with its vibrant 
color, will sing a glorious solo. 
Jules Sandeau is another irresistible 
charmer of a color perhaps best de- 
scribed as a luscious watermelon-pink. 


It seldom reaches more than 20 inches 
and is one of the earliest to bring its 
wide, handsome panicles into color. 
Some years ago we invited it, also, to 
stand right out in front, close to anoth- 
er path edge, where, to our delight, it 
fairly surpasses itself in a pink blos- 
somy way, refilling its fine heads afresh 
several times each season. Most of the 
better early varieties have this pleas- 
ant habit of giving encores of bloom, 
and for that reason they have my per- 
sonal preference. 

Startlingly different in color is the 
early-blooming Professor Virchow, a 
marvelous phlox of flaming orange 
with a tinge of scarlet-—perfectly stun- 
ning! It is rather dwarf, and altho with 
us it has not increased rapidly, it is 
high on the list of those we cannot do 
without. 


SALADIN is taller, more vigorous, 
but of quite the same stimulating col- 
or. A perfect team-mate, it obligingly 
steps berweeil into garden prominence 
just when Professor Virchow’s excit- 
ing and colorful blaze is waning after 
its first blooming. 

If you are one of those who is hap- 
piest with color all about you, do try 
these orange-toned phlox with white 
ones, in a broad, gay mass—with some 





Opposite page: With 
its color masses, per- 
fume, and easy cul- 
ture, phlox is indeed 
the special glory 
of summer gardens 
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Left: Columbia is 
new but of proved 
worth—rosy-salmon 
florets, blue eyes 
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Right: Leo Schlage- 
ter, flaming scarlet, 
ranks at the top for 
its color and habit 


































































faint bluish lavenders like Antonin 
Mercié, and perhaps a big splash of 
Fuerbrande. Be lavish. Put Clump 
Speedwell, with its fat, fluffy spires of 
dark-purple, here and there. And have 
Goldband Lilies—a few, for their al- 
lure, and tall pale yellow daylilies 
somewhere within the eye’s range. 
Now see! It’s like a Turner sunset 
growing in your garden! 


LEO SCHLAGETER is a newer 
phlox, of splendid scarlet with orange 
reflections—that’s the way it actually 
‘ appears! It has an air, a bewitching 
manner all its own, and gathers extrav- 
agant praise to itself wherever it 
flaunts its truly handsome heads—so 
vividly scarlet. 

Von Hochberg and Ruby are the 
two we find indispensable for masses 
‘of deep glowing crimson. Of the two, 
Ruby, in our garden at least, comes 
later and sends up its heads of glorious 


color on strong stems. It is excellently 
named, and with us it has shown a re- 
markable resistance to streaking and 
fading in the sun. 


R. P. STRUTHERS and Commander 
are two more “red” phlox which have 
their places reserved for them against 
all rivals—R. P. Struthers, because its 
rosy salmon-red flowers come early 
and can’t be surpassed for landscape 
effect, particularly with some fluffy 
white phlox nearby; Commander— 
sometimes listed as Von Hindenburg 
and Commander-in-chief—because it 
is big and hearty and, being quite the 
color of the old General Jacqueminot 
Roses, it supplements the bloom of 
the rose garden—most amiably. It isa 
gorgeous phlox to combine with whites 
and the very palest of flesh-pinks. 
And we find that a hovering mist of 
Bigleaf Limonium bloom is also vast- 
ly becoming to it. 





Annie Cook is the winner 
over all the pale and bright 
flesh-pinks we have tried; 
that is, if we could have but 
the one in its color class. It’s 
sweet—not spectacular. But 
it is the perfect companion 
for the rich dark phlox of 
red and blue-violet which 
are such telling additions to 
the midsummer garden. 

Among these dark-colored 
phlox we simply must have 
Champs Elysées because its 
reddish violet heads of bloom 
come early. And William 
Ramsey, too—it is almost 
an exact counterpart. 


DEEP blue-violet is the 
early-blooming Border Gem, 
a fine, upstanding, newer 
phlox. Needed, too, is that 
dark amaranth-red veteran 
—the showy B. Comte. 
These four we must have, 
for no other midsummer 
flowers are capable of sup- 
plying such effective masses 
of dark, rich color. Bloom- 
ing simultaneously are the 
horizon-blue Platycodons, 
Spike Speedwell and Carpa- 
thian Harebells, and such 
handsome petunias as Ro- 
many Lass, as well as other 
phlox of rose-red, flesh, sil- 
very lilacs, and beguiling 
rose-eyed whites. Endless 
combinations suggest them- 
selves. That’s the greatest 
trouble with phlox—there’s 
never enough room for all 
we want of it! 

There’s that delightful 
clan of salmon and salmon- 
rose phlox—who could have 
too many? Yet, if I must 
choose, I’ll take Rheinlander for the 
sheer joy and unfailing thrill I get from 
its wide panicles of glorious salmon, 
and Rijnstroom for the all-round charm 
of its brilliant salmon-rose heads. New- 
er beauties may flash comet-like across 
the garden, but Rijnstroom remains a 
perennial joy. 

I have never been able to analyze 
the charm of the Phlox Millie von Ho- 
boken—but, it’s there. No one misses 
it. Medium tall, with huge florets of 
a medium rose-pink and rated early 
to midseason—that is accurate, as far 
as it goes. You must know Millie for 
the rest. She’s a phlox lady of distinc- 
tion, and Clump Speedwell, ageratum, 
Bigleaf Limonium, and purple-velvet 
petunias are only too happy for a 
chance to gather round her. 

Now for the whites, for our mid- 
summer phlox festival would be a flop, 
I’m sure, without them: 

Mia Ruys is [ Continued on page 47 
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WISH you could see some of the re- 
painted porch and garden furniture in 
our neighborhood. It looks like new, 
and is so very decorative! 

Painted chairs and benches that I 
know were weathered and slightly 
shoddy last autumn appear positively 
pert. New color schemes on old swings 
are in evidence everywhere. And, color 
schemes for outdoor furniture do 
change style, for the better! 

With the young seedlings in your 
gardens quite sturdy enough to 
fend for themselves a few 
mornings, right now is an excel- 
lent time to devote some effort 
to reconditioning and repaint- 
ing porch and garden furniture, 
whether pieces be wicker, rat- 
tan, wood, or metal. 

At our house we started with 
our green-and-orange metal 
glider—painted it a cool, soft 
gray, and for the cushions made 
waterproof slip-covers of gray 
with coral piping. 


IN PAINTING there are two 
outstanding ideas to note: (1) 
white is good for any type of 
furniture, and (2) a natural- 
varnish finish is preferable for 
wicker, reed, or rattan. A com- 
bination of these two finishes is 
very new. The garden favors a 
pure white, and on the porch 
either this tone or bone or oys- 
ter white is popular. For gayer 
treatment one of the yellows 
may be the main color, with 


By Jane Stewart Davis 








blue trim. Besides coral trim for gray 
pieces, consider black or medium blue 
trim to contrast with the gray. Daring 
and newest for furniture is turquoise 
with trim of gray or yellow. Copen- 
hagen blue is the shade often used for 
trimming, or yellow trim in either ca- 
nary or earth (a dull, pale yellow 
shade). Red is a good trim. Try color 
trims in small portions on chair knobs, 
table legs, or horizontal banding on 
the arms, with vertical banding on 





the backs of chairs or glider. The con- 
struction of your piece will suggest 
definite bands or sections which can 
be painted to contrast. 

Having decided upon the paint col- 
ors, it’s fun to try for harmony or con- 
trast in cushioning. A white piece with 
blue trim, for example, can have seat 
cushions of white with blue piping and 
chair-back cushions of solid blue. Or 
check up on checks and plaids; a blue 
dominant may have white piping. 


Cool and gay are terrace groups made pure white, yellow, or pastel blue 
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New color spruces this charming old porch: refinished furniture is gray, blue edged; accent pieces are cherry 


The paint dealer helped us so much 
in procuring color selections. While he 
did not always have in stock the exact 
shade we needed, he showed us color 
cards, including shades obtainable by 
certain mixtures, or he would suggest 
a mixture. He also mixed colors for us. 

If your color requires mixing, it is 
wise to prepare, in the beginning, a 
sufficient quantity for all the work in 
that shade. 

First things first, the selection of 
proper paints, gloves, and brushes! 


Type of Product: For porch furniture 
protected by a roof or for your sun- 
room, use either a flat paint intended 
for furniture, quick-drying enamel, 
lacquer, or an all-purpose enamel. If 
more than one coat is needed, precede 
any enamel by flat paint or enamel 
under-coat. An all-purpose enamel is 
good if the furniture must stand beat- 
ing sun or may receive a sudden 
drenching. Flat paint camouflages 
deeply scarred pieces. The new quick- 
drying enamels greatly recommend 
themselves for convenience—those 
made on a synthetic resin base, we 
learned, have the added quality of be- 
ing a whiter white. For wicker (which 
is slower to dry than a flat, wooden 
surface) quick-drying products are a 
joy ! Give sheltered wicker pieces (to be 
finished in their natural color) a coat 
or two of good interior varnish both for 
appearance and protection. Or spar 
varnish is even more protective. 
Quick-drying enamel is excellent for 
furniture that must face the great cut- 





of-doors! Or, use all-purpose enamel. 
For a natural finish—as on deck chairs 
—it’s wise to allow at least an annual 
coat of spar varnish, preferably two. 
Then unexpected soaking rain will not 
hurt. In using a lacquer finish do not 
apply it over a fresh paint surface. Use 
a lacquer primer for your under-coat. 
For metal the finish coats are the 
same as for wicker or wood, but metal 
that has never been painted requires a 
special metal primer to prevent corro- 
sion. (A primer means a first coat.) 


Surface Preparation: Our dealer warned 
us, as if we didn’t know, that all sur- 
faces must be made absolutely clean, 
dry, and smooth. On one chair the old 
paint was badly cracked. We used a 
paint-and-varnish remover, followed 
label directions carefully—especially 
as to the length of time to leave the 
remover on before scraping. A slightly 
damaged table top we prepared by 
smoothing it over with medium-grade 
sandpaper. It is wise to use sandpaper 
on any wood to start with, beginning 
with a coarse grade of sandpaper and 
using a finer one for each coat up to 
the finish. Easy to do if you tack the 
sandpaper over a wooden block! 

We scrubbed all our furniture to be 
painted, using soap and water. Or wa- 
ter containing a little ammonia is very 
easily rinsed. We used the hose for 
rinsing—any soap left on furniture 
damages the finish. Grease is removed 
easily with gasoline or turpentine. 

If the old surface is glossy (as is var- 
nish, or enamel to a slight degree) and 


if the new finish will be paint or enam- 
el, remove gloss by washing with a 
solution of a pound of sal soda dis- 
solved in a gallon of water. Or one- 
fourth this strength will serve for the 
slight gloss of enamel. Use this solu- 
tion skillfully, tho, for if too strong or 
left on too long, it can eat into the old 
finish. With the gloss removed a var- 
nished piece can be painted or enam- 
eled satisfactorily. If you plan to re- 
varnish, instead of paint, remove the 
gloss by going over it with a fine grade 
of sandpaper to give the surface a 
tooth. Sandpapering between coats, 
you know, smooths little specks that 
otherwise might mar the surface finish. 

Our metal chair had some rusty 
spots, and the paint dealer told us to 
rub these with steel wool, then wash 
off with gasoline. Unpainted metal, if 
made of galvanized iron, must be 
roughened before applying the prim- 
ing coat which metal always requires 
for best results. Use a solution of 6 
ounces of copper acetate to a gallon of 
water, or wash over with a half-and- 
half mixture of acetic acid or strong 
vinegar and water, allow to dry, then 
rinse off. Either process prepares the 
surface so that the paint can anchor, 

After cleansing, let furniture dry 
amply—then curb your impatience 
and dry it some more. Moisture al- 
lowed to remain on the surface or 
within the wood will spoil the finish. 


A Place to Work: Plan a working 
place that is well ventilated but free 
from dust (we [| Continued on page 59 
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A—Aijr circulator pulls hot air up, pushes it 
out. K—Accordion pleated shades . . . draw up 
from the bottom, let down from the top. Q—... 
or woven raffia doilies, shellacked to make cleaning 


easy. J—Arnd always there's the chafing dish. . . 


There Are TRICKS to 


Cool Homemaking 


By Mabel J. Stegner 


ine it’s the bubbling ther- 
mometer or the humidity, but it’s a 
certain thing that these limp days our 
cleaning schedule has lost its zest. 

What to do about it? The most 
comprehensive answer seems to be in 
air-conditioning the house. Clean, 
cool, filtered air, free from dust and 
dirt, and with the humidity controlled 
goes a long way toward solving the 
problem. Or if we can’t go “whole 
hog” at once, an air-conditioning unit 
for the living-room or bedroom is a 
big step in the right direction. 

Proper insulation of our homes is 
another answer—possible to consider 
alone, but still better if it’s aided by 
air-conditioning. Careful tests show 
that there’s no single way to keep the 
sun’s heat out of your house as effec- 
tive as insulation in the roof and the 
outside walls. 

There are several ways to insulate, 
so you can adopt the method best 
fitted to your particular problem. For 
instance, if you have a shallow attic 
or none at all, the space between the 
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bedroom ceiling joists can be filled with 
loose-fill insulation. Or if you use your 
attic, the under sides of the roof rafters 
can be covered with a fiber board, or 
packed with quilting, both high in in- 
sulating value. Similarly, the side walls 
may be filled between the studding 
with the loose-fill insulation. 

In most regions temperatures have 
a way of dropping slightly at dusk and 
soaring at midday. It’s smart, then, 
to open the house (including the attic 
door and windows) at night and in the 
cool of the day, and to close it during 
the high temperature periods. Also, if 
window shades are pulled down on the 
sunny sides of the house during the 
hours that the sun wants to pour in, 
we'll stay still cooler. 


IN WINTER we depend upon storm 
windows for protection. It’s a good 
idea in summer to follow the same idea 
—tightening our window sashes, even 
weather-stripping our doors to shut 
out heat and dust. Blinds and shutters 
are regaining popularity. Roller shades 
light on the outside and dark on the 
inside, or double shades with the buff 
ones coming next to the windows stop 
more heat than single dark shades. 


AIR CIRCULATOR—GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 









CARVER VENTILATING SHADES-——-MORSE & DRISCOLL, INC. 
RAFFIA DOILIES——-MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


CHAFING DISH——-MANNING-BOWMAN & CO, 


Another trick in home- 
cooling is that of supplying 
awnings for windows. 
These can be harmonious 
and attractive without be- 
ing expensive. Enterpris- 
ing dealers will even arrange 
to put them up for us each 
year; then, in the fall, take 
them down for cleaning. 

It’s a proved fact that 
air is cooled whenever mois- 
ture is allowed to evaporate. Thus 
sprinkling porches and lawn frequent- 
ly will both “lay” the dust and cool 
the atmosphere. There’s a bit of psy- 
chology we can apply here, too, for 
often the mere fact that we’re distress- 
ed by the heat makes us feel even 
hotter. Something about the sight of a 
spray of water leaves us mentally cool- 
er—and voi/é we are cooler! 


We'vE all discovered for ourselves 
that air in motion is more pleasant 
than still air. Electric fans are a great 
help, and many are so smart, silent, 
and streamlined now that they add a 
truly decorative note to our rooms. A 
fan installed in the hood over the stove 
in the kitchen, or an exhaust fan which 
may be placed in the kitchen window, 
is a big a in pulling the hot air and 
cooking odors out of the meal-making 
center. A more thoro job is done if 
we’re able to install a fan in the base- 
ment to distribute outside air at night 
thru the samé system of ducts that 
carries heat in the winter. 

Attic or bedroom fans for perma- 
nent installation in windows are also 
on the market. Or better yet, a new, 
quietly operat- | Continued on page 58 



























’S not how much you pay 
for a refrigerator—it’s how 
much it costs you per yéar that 
really counts. If you bear this 
basic fact in mind, you can 
reach but one conclusion — 
your refrigerator should be a 
General Electric! 


For the General Electric costs 
less to own than any other. 
This is no empty claim —it 
is fact, proved in a million 
American kitchens during the 
last seven years. Today—right 
now—97% of all General Elec- 
tric Refrigerators sold five 
years ago are still serving 
their original owners! 


Further, a G-E uses from 10% 
to 50% less current than any 
other electric refrigerator. 


The Mechanism | 
That Defies Time 
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The simple G-E mechanism is 
so perfect that it is completely 
sealed in steel—out of sight, 
out of reach of tampering fin- 
gers . . . practically out of 
hearing! It requires no atten- 
tion—not even oiling. 


There are three types of 
General Electric Refrigerators 
—12 different models at a 
dozen different prices—from 
which to choose. Each has 
the famous sealed-in-steel 
mechanism. There’s the Mon- 
itor Top, with the unrivalled 
performance record; the G-E 
Flatop, beautifully styled aris- 
tocrat of modern design; and 
the special low-price, econom- 
ical G-E Liftop. One of these 
fine refrigerators should be in 
your kitchen. See your nearest 
G-E dealer today. General 
Electric Co., Specialty Appli- 
ance Sales Dept., Section B7, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





5 
New G-E Liftop, \F \ - \ 

low operating cost d wa tb 
and priced at only New G-E Monitor 
oS 50 Top X-4, specially 
77 designed for small 
F.0.B. homes and apart- 

ments. 


Modern features? Of course! The 
General Electric has every feature 
of proved value: Exclusive stainless 
steel super-freezer that cannot chip or 
rust; open, roomy and sanitary— 
freezes more ice faster. Sliding shelves 
that slip forward at the touch of a 
finger, bringing all food in plain 
sight and easy reach. An 8-point tem- 
perature control. Defrosting switch. 
Interior lighting. Foot-pedal door 
opener. Vegetable drawer. Matched 
food contamne of transparent glass. 














A fine old family’s decay begins 
when it postpones mowing the lawn 
until the annual vacation visit of its 
second-best son-in-law. 


a ae 


Every time she hears the water 
running in the tub my 4-year-old 
insists on running in to scrub my 
back. Before long I'll be forced to 


retreat to the basement shower bath. 


- as 


Why de the knickknacks in other 
people’s houses seem so much more 
glamorous and dramatic than your 
own? To others your bric-a-brac 
probably seems infinitely more 
charming. 


a ae 


Like any poor bride, Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., bought her first 
knickknacks with money her father, 
Senator Aldrich, gave her... they 
developed into the finest collection of 
early Americana, . . . Because he en- 
joyed the barn so much as a boy, 
Governor Eugene Talmadge of Geor- 
gia had a barn erected on the execu- 
tive mansion grounds. 


— +2 


Well, when a man feels too 
pinched to improve his home he can 
always give it a fancy name like 
“Westward Ho’ or “Seven Pay- 
ments,” and then he MUST spend 
some money to make it live up to the 
name. 


+ + + 


Remember the gaudy days of 
1929, when every house was to be 
wired for radio, piping music from 
basement to attic, just like water? 


+ + + 


I’m a sandwich-and-bottle picnick- 
er; I hate to move the pantry and ice- 
box bodily to some hostile farmer’s 
pasture and this summer I’m holding 
out for two picnics a week in our yard, 
if they’re to be eight-course picnics. 


a y, 
re, TEENA / 
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“My wife is a little cool toward 
backyard picnics,” confides Les 
Gowan. “She thinks I ought to carry 
the food a lot farther!” 





AN NEXT DOOR 


No sooner does a man acquire a 
10-room house than he begins to 
muse how happy he’d be in a one- 
room summer cabin with two- 
decker bunks and the stove right 
behind the dining table. 

- iene 


I overheard the boy next door 
argue against taking his sister to a 
school party. Finally he compro- 
mised: He would take her if he could 
bring her home at 11 o’clock and go 
back alone. 

_ + 


“Yes,” she told her mother a little 
later as she took some lingerie off the 
line, “he can take me home at II 
o'clock if he can find me!” 


Wi + 
So far no one in Washington has 

suggested leveling the buildings in 

every other square block, to a 

checkerboard pattern, so everyone’s 

house will face a park. "Twould be 

just a detail to a brain-truster. 

Cy 


Even if the neighbors ARE shocked 
to see a bathing suit so far from the 
water, I’m determined to keep my 
midwinter vow to take a sun-bath in 
the backyard twice a week. 

_ 


Les Gowan has sworn to com- 
plete the long-delayed repairs to his 
house within three months, even if 
it takes him five years. 

ete & 


When that dog barked till 3 a. m. 
I finally telephoned its owner. The 
phone rang and rang, but no one 
answered. Probably he’s telling the 
truth, that he’s a sound sleeper and 
the dog never wakes him up. 


a. 


Remember when you thought the 
green carnations which blossomed at 
the florists’ for St. Patrick’s Day were 
the most gorgeous flowers of all, and 
you couldn’t understand why your 
mother didn’t grow flowers like that? 


a 


Phyllis Gowan is positively con- 
vinced that the most marvelous in- 
vention since the steamboat is the 
triangular pillow for reading in bed. 


ee 


But Les won’t give in; he argues 
the rubber stopper that keeps half- 
used bottles of gingerale from los- 
ing their bubbles is even more mar- 
velous. 

+ + + 


Strangely enough, the sight of a 
picture askew on the wall makes you 
more jittery now than you were when 
your transport was torpedoed on your 
way to France. 

+. £9 


I can’t persuade Amelia to let me 
enlarge the rear sunporch to include 








the space occupied by the pantry. 
“Even if the government DOES lend 
you the money,” she says, in her 
womanly way, “‘you leave my pan- 
try alone!” 





When a husband cooks an ome- 
let there’s more excitement than 
seven Thanksgiving dinners. The 
occasion somewhat resembles the 
unveiling of a monument... . 


SS + 


In every apartment-dweller’s life 
comes the day when he must decide 
between getting a dog and having a 
baby, with the odds stacked in favor 
of the dog. 


, £.-4 


Experience seldom goes for 
naught; the veteran who once studied 
battle maps finds it easier to de- 
cipher his wife's garden sketches in- 
dicating that she wants the tulips 
behind the violet plants. 


a + 


Of all the dream houses I ever de- 
signed, I was proudest of the one 
with every room on a different level, 
until Amelia quite accurately 
pointed out that we’d need three 
rope ladders to get upstairs to the 
bedrooms. 


e 2-6 


At first we got so exercised with 
worrying how our house would appeal 
to each caller that we finally con- 
cluded that it’s most important to 
satisfy those who live in it, even if 
that requires an eccentric touch here 
and there. 


yp. ~¢ 


Better than a two-pound box of 
chocolates does Amelia enjoy my 
assistance with the dishes on Thurs- 
day evenings. Not that I help much; 
she merely enjoys the sight of me in 
an apron ... She thinks it punc- 
tures my masculine conceit. 


Ss" 2 


Maybe the next election will be 
lost on a platform of two refrigera- 
tors in every house and a bottle in 
every refrigerator. 


—Harlan Miller 
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"TAR TROUBLE” lurks in the crankcase, 
waiting for a chance to clog oil ducts that 
carry lubrication to bearings and cylinders. 
Keep tar out of your motor—insist on the 


New Havoline. It's Tarfree. 


It’s not what’s in the crankcase—it’s what 
get’s through to the bearings, that counts in 
modern high-speed motor lubrication. If oil 
ducts clog—and some of those ducts are no 
wider than a pinhole—a burnt-out bearing 
may easily be the price you pay. 

That’s unnecessary. Use an oil that you 
know is free of tarry, gummy, sludge-forming 
impurities. The New Havoline, refined by the 
Furfural Solvent Process—washed clean— 
made both Tarfree and Waxfree. A 100% 
paraffin-base oil with qualities which guar- 
antee smoother engine performance at all 
temperatures, with longer life and lowered 
upkeep cost. 

Just to keep it as good as we make it, 
Havoline comes only in refinery-sealed cans, 
proof against dirt and tampering. Costs a 
little more. Sold by all Texaco Stations, and 
by the best dealers and garages. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 
Affiliated with The Texas Company 


HAVOLINE 


Reo rhage Maer 


MOTOR Olt 
WAXEFREE 


—<— 


ART 


mace tn &S4 
NOIAN REFINING COMPAMY. 
One U.S. 0U 


USE HAVOLINE 
IT’S TARFREE 
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Mr. and Mrs. I. M. 
Wilson's little girl, 
Sue (Versailles, 
Missouri), likes to 
sprinkle a garden 
of thirsty flowers 


“We copied our pergola,” write Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. Schmid, of 
Orrville, Ohio, “from your August, 1931, number, page 16, where 
Walter D. Popham's fine ideas for garden corners included this one” 





On a plaque swinging from the garage wall in their landscaped yard, 
the J. A. Diddles, of Huntington, West Virginia, quote that well- 
known, loved verse which begins “The kiss of the sun for pardon” 
















“Our rock garden with 
pool,”’ Mr. and Mrs. Porter 
Lucas, Crane, Missouri, ad- 
mit, “was started by a red 
elephant (the clay exca- 
vated when we dug our 
basement)! We made it a 
garden spot for about $5" 





Hydrangeas shading from pink to blue wreathe 
this front door. Snapshot is from Mr. and 
Mrs. B. F. Davis’ home, Jacksonville, Texas 


Left above: “This Empress of China Rose,” 
writes Ed G. Manning, Marietta, Georgia, 
“extends 50 feet across our front veranda” 


“I'm just an amateur ‘Kodaker,’ " says Frede- 
rick G. Lichtenberger, Jackson Heights, New 
York. Left, his photo of Queen Annes-lace 


Editors’ Note: May we have several of your 
good snapshots? They may be of persons, your 
garden, or inside portions of your home. Have 
the camera accurately focused, and try for 
“Nothing was damaged,” adds T. E. Henry, of sharp and clear black-and-white contrasts 
Cleveland, Ohio “when 1,600 people viewed 


my Regal Lilies. These blooms are my hobby” 














HEN family history is in the making, 

yrtant to take snapshots. 
How muc wy save that should never be 
lost.-- Dont take chances with your pic- 
tures — any camera 18 better when loaded 
with Kodak Verichrome Film. Your snap- 
shots “turn out” — clear, natural, expres 
hate yayeuse Vericbrome sey N.Y 
Eastman Kodak Company: Rochester, N.Y. 
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rue Question 
BEFORE THE HOUSE 


A DEPARTMENT OF ANSWERS TO BUILDING 
AND, REMODELING QUESTIONS YOU ASK US 
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By J. F. Carter 


My hardwood floors are scratched 
and worn. They have been revarnished 
three or four times and putting more 
varnish on top of what is there now will 
not improve them, I’m sure. Is there 
some way this old varnish can be taken 
off without its being such a hard, messy 
job? I tried doing it once with varnish 
remover. It was such a hard job, took so 
long, and smelled up the whole house so 
badly that I wonder if you know a better 
way. 


Yes, there is a much better way. 
There is a product for sale in all good 
paint and cishwnes stores that liter- 
ally makes varnish vanish and elim- 
inates all the back-breaking work re- 
quired by other types of removers. It 
is a powder sold in cans, with full di- 
rections printed on the can. All you 
need do is dissolve the powder in boil- 
ing water and apply it immediately 
to your floor. After a few minutes you 
can mop up the old varnish with an 
ordinary mop. At the same time this 
material bleaches the wood and makes 
it just like a new floor. It isn’t expen- 
sive; one can will often “do over” an 
entire floor. Moreover, it has no ob- 
jectionable odor and is perfectly 
harmless in every way. 


We have a single floor laid on the 
joists and it’s squeaking frightfully. We 
wish to lay a thin oak floor on top. What 
should be done to remove the squeaks? 


The problem is easily solved when a 
new floor is laid over an old one: mere- 
ly face-nail the present floor at every 
joist. The squeaking is caused by the 
joists having shrunk away from the 
nails. Having driven the nails into the 
present floor, lay the new one on top 
in the usual manner. The squeaking 
will stop. 


We'd like to refurnish our doors and 
windows with copper screens, but I hest- 
tate because I’ve sometimes noticed green 
discoloration below some on a friend’s 
house. Can such discoloration be avoided? 


Yes, there are two ways: one is to 
apply to the screening itself two coats 
of spar varnish; the other is to paint 
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it whatever color you desire, 
then a coat of spar varnish 
over the paint. If you use 
white color, people outside 
cannot see inside in the day- 
time. 


Isn't it a fact that increased 
lumber prices are causing a 
delay in building resumption? 
I know I’ve hesitated. 


Most people may have 
that idea, but a study of the 
costs of all items used to 
build a house will alter the 
opinion. We exhibit here the 
average costs for 32 houses, 
ranging in cost from $2,500 
to $20,000, with average cost 
of $7,500, and erected in 
Washington, Oregon, IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Missouri. For all that area 
lying north of the Ohio Riv- 
er we believe these figures 
form a fair cross-section of 
the percentage costs. Note 
that the lumber item is a small one 
compared to the total, and is not as 
large as other items. A study of brick 
houses has shown a similar low per- 
centage cost for the brick used, just 
as lumber is here the low figure. The 
table: 


Si Sere earner 8.21 Percent 
Flooring (including labor). ..... 3.8 
a ORNS ease 10.51 96 
Painting and Papering......... 6.5 - 
eS eee ws 
EE By ear Pe ee = 
ee Se ee 7 


Contractor’s Expense, Profit, and 


Miscellaneous............. eg 
Lighting Fixtures............. 1.6 ” 
SA Ae paren § as 
eg oe ela. «41h va tins's xe yt ee 
Pee OPO... cc ikeaecss Ota 
Re eee ree 1.0 a 
Roctthe..:..... Wes Fe 1.7 i 
Excavating, Foundation, and 

Sidewalks. ...... See 
I ais Kalan haves aca ores el 2 
Carpenter Labor............. 6:73.-.° 


99.99.” 


Our house plans are made and we’ ve 
included a room for a motorized home 





En 


A graceful, well-proportioned bay window often pro- 
vides a design feature both interesting and practical. 
It may allow a clear and unbroken vista of some 
charming garden spot or the distant horizon, and its 
wide sill is a most excellent place for potted plants 


workshop, but I’m wondering whether 
we shouldn't wire that room separately? 


At a slightly greater expense than 
you’ve planned for the special wiring, 
you may have two complete circuits, 
both circuits going to every room— 
thus having another circuit in case the 
other blows out. May we suggest this 
method instead of your merely provid- 
ing an extra circuit for the workshop? 


We plan to build immediately and 
wish air-conditioning but cannot afford 
it at present. Can we make provision for 
a later installation? 


Certainly. Proper air-conditioning 
requires that the house be well con- 
structed and well insulated. Plan the 
house, even if you have to change a 
well-liked plan, so you can air-condi- 
tion it later. However, with large 
companies now willing to install air- 
conditioning equipment along with 
heating and at low monthly pay- 
ments, you might well consider the 
slight monthly addition to the budget 
and air-condition at once. 











Lb Quality IT, brighlesl a fler 10,000 miles 


People who have examinedthenew have received full value for the 
Master De Luxe Chevrolet marvel money paid for it. This new Chev- 
at its quality. Very likely you will _ rolet has a habit of staying young. 
marvel, too. . . because Chevrolet Its quality shines brightest after 
jetetowecetelelomaettmertaiomest-@-belem-jattuehy ten thousand miles. The most sur- 

so fine in every part—-that it no. prising thing of all is that its prices 
longer looks or acts like a low are among the lowest and that it 
priced car! The most pleasing re- __ gives the greatest operating econ- 
ult of this high quality manufac omy,in Chevrolet history. But, as 
ture is that the Master De Luxe’ we have said before, quality is re- 
will continue to give real satisfac- membered all the more pleasantly 
tion long after you are satisfied you. when price is so low. 


CHEVROLET WY, COs OD San 2 08." 6 57.0. > Game BD Os OD Os MICHIGAN 


| Ovelectol-ta-m Gra wees delivered ¢ es and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 


CHEVROLET, 


eras Kov L9ID~ ee 


TURRET-TOP BODY BY FISHER (WITH NO DRAFT VENTILA- 
TION IMPROVED KNEE-ACTION RIDE BLUE - FLAME 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE WEATHERPROOF CABLE- 
CONTROLLED BRAKES SHOCK-PROOF STEERING 
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This small and well-designed 
house, a national prizewinner 
in 1932, has in its pleasant lines 











all the flavor of New England 





New England Goes 


to Arkansas 


By John Normile 


ARCHITECT-EDITOR OF BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
MEMBER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
















The main roof extending over the 
porch was cut back and the porch 
itself converted into a fenced-in 
terrace. Then the roof was changed 
to a gabled one and with its dor- 
mers the transformation effected 
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trimness. The picket fence, the 











shuttered doorway, and the 
long line of the front gable, all 
contribute to its charming style 


is years ago this month Better Homes & Gardens 
published as an unusually fine example of New England 
Colonial architecture a house designed by Architect Royal 
Barry Wills. It had been awarded the gold medal in the 
annual Better Homes in America competition. 

As a result, we received many interesting letters from 
families all over the country, commenting on the charm of 
Mr. Wills’ design, and so we felt that our object in publish- 
ing the photograph was fully accomplished. 

But when the jury began its task of inspecting the thou- 
sands of entries in Better Homes & Gardens’ 1934 Better 
Homes Contest, we found, when we came to the entry of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Killough, of Wynne, Arkansas, that 
the influence of our policy had carried much further in a 
concrete way than we had anticipated. 

The. ‘‘before” and “after” photographs of the Killough 
home on this page speak for themselves. The house as it 
was built fifteen years ago had no architectural quality 
whatsoever; in fact, there is little relation in its remodeled 
state to the original. 

For comparison, we republish the photograph of Archi- 
tect Wills’ design as originally shown in Better Homes & 
Gardens. It illustrates very strikingly the possibilities for 
improvement in any home when intelligence and observa- 
tion are employed in working out the improvements. 
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Bigelow prices? As low 
as $35 for a nine-by- 
twelve, with a generous 
choice of designs at the 
price you have in mind. 


tugs and carpets by 


BIGELOW 


COPYRIGHT 1935, BIGELOW-SANFORD CARPET CO, INC., 140 MADISON AVE.,N Y 


WEAVERS 
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You'll find new thrills in 
Hawaii...and you'll discover 
new taste thrills in 


DOLE 
PINEAPPLE JUICE 


from Hawau ! 






> Foe a 
ce 






=. 

Sy 
When the salt spray stings your face. 
When tropic winds billow into the 
sail of a surging Hawaiian outrigger 
... Then you'll find new thrills, new 
zest and laughter. And even in your 
own home Hawaii brings you a new 
kind of thrill. A taste thrill such as 
you've never before experienced. 
Golden DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple 
Juice. Vacuum-packed in cans. 
Unsweetened. Not the sirup from 
canned pineapple. 


Tear out this advertisement to re- 
mind you of just one thing when you 
go to your grocer’s: To order DOLE 
Pineapple Juice. Of course, you'll 
want it because it’s economical. Be- 
cause of the important vitamins, 
fruit sugars and minerals found in 
this natural, unsweetened juice. But 
above all... you'll want it for the 
wholesome enjoyment of thrilling 
flavor and exhilarating fragrance! 
Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. Sales Offices: 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Crocheted lace on fine linen 
(right) remains “Miss America” 
in the summer handwork parade 


Porch Pick-ups 


By Doris Hale, Artcraft Department 


TRAVEL bulletins and vacation plans are 
tremendously busy these days supplant- 
ing seed catalogs as favorite family litera- 
ture. It’s going to be great fun to be lazy 
for a while after all the digging of last 
month. But there are lots of ways of re- 
laxing. We can loll and think of all the 
ambitious projects to be accomplished 
next fall. Or we can still loll luxuriously— 
and at the same time dip into bits of porch 
or beach pick-up work to bolster up our 
alibis. A smart gingham napkin, a gay 
linen towel, or a crochet doily—before we 
know it they’re ready to tuck away in the 
realization chest! 

Crochet remains “Miss America” in the 
summer handwork parade. Little wonder 
when clever new things like the place mat 
and napkin shown above can be chained, 
doubled, and trebled so satisfyingly. The 
lace and fine linen of these tray cloths and 
matching napkins are graciously flattering 
to silver, glass, and thin china. Made of 
exquisite white linen and No. 50 crochet 
thread, the place mat is cut 13 x 17 inches 
with napkins 15 inches square. Instruc- 
tions (No. 760) for making either the tray 
cloth or the napkins are 10 cents. Or if 
you would like the materials, too, each 
linen mat with thread and instructions 
(No. 760T) costs 60 cents. Materials and 
instructions for the matching napkins 
(No. 760N) are 30 cents for each napkin. 


Bur erhaps you have a weakness for 
the M sine | peasant type of table set- 
tings. Here’s just the thing—place doilies 
and runners made of cable net, with gaily 
checked gingham napkins to set them off. 
The heavy net is ecru in color, cut 12% x 
17 inches for place mats, 16 x 38 inches 
| for a runner. Or special tablecloth sizes 










Gay and simple, this peasant- 
style mat and napkin (left) add 
charm to any informal table 









Twin star towels, red one for your lipstick, and 
a jaunty burlap bag complete the pick-ups 


may be ordered, since the cable net is 38 
inches wide. 

These peasant napkins are 14 inches 
square, with choice of colors. Gold check 
gingham comes with brown and orange 
floss, red check gingham may be had with 
red and black floss, and green check is 
available with cherry and green yarns. 
The wool yarns used to embroider the net 
pieces should match the floss on the nap- 
kins, so in ordering either napkins or net, 
please specify your choice of gold, red, or 
green. The napkins with floss (No. 742N) 
are 15 cents each. Each net place mat 
(No. 742D) is 25 cents. Each runner (No. 
742R) costs 50 cents. This price, for place 
mats and runners, includes two colors of 
wool yarn for the hem and the embroidery. 








“Star Bright” towels are attractive and 
ever so speedy to make. A pair in your 
choice of bathroom colors, with reverse 
hems to assure their kinship, strikes the 
unmistakably modern note. Gold and 
green, rose and orchid, blue and ivory, or 
red and navy may be just the combina- 
tion you need. The towels of pure Irish 
linen are 12 x 18 inches. Each carries a 
design for a five-pointed star to be em- 
broidered in a harmonizing hue. A pair of 
towels in two colors with floss (No. 743) is 
75 cents. 


Next comes a small scarlet towel to 
camouflage the tell-tale lipstick stain. The 
design is a sketch of that dear great-aunt 
of ours exclaiming ‘ ‘Lipstick!” Each red 
linen “lipstick towel” (No. 744) is 9 x 14 
inches, is stamped with the design and in- 
cludes black and white threads. The price 
—25 cents. 

Last is a fine quality burlap handbag 
(8 x 9% inches finished) to hold your porch 
pick-ups, or to carry shopping. When em- 
broidered in brilliant wools it is simple 
and effective. The stamped bag (No. 
745P) is 20 cents. You may use odd scraps 
of yarn for embroidering it, or we furnish 
a special assortment (No. 745M) of six 
bright colored wools for 30 cents. 


760—Instructions either for linen-and- 
crochet place mats or for matching 


I eatin. aiid ates oMiealane 10¢ 
760T—Linen-and-crochet place mat with 
i a ii has ar dl send cil 60c 


760N—Linen-and-crochet napkin 
(matching 760T) with thread. . 30¢ 
742N—Napkins with floss..........15¢ 
742D—Cabl!e net place mat with yarn.25c 
742R—Cable net runner with yarn... 50c 
743 ” towels in two 
colors with floss. 75¢ 
744—Red lipstick towel with thread .25c 
745P—Stamped burlap handbag ... .20c 
745M—Assortment of 6 bright wools for 
burlap handbag 30¢ 





For any of these, address Better Homes 
& Gardens’ Artcraft Department, 7507 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
The prices are all quoted with postage 
included. Send cash or equivalent. 








“Units Are In!” 





SEEING is believing! Now comes 
a group of three living-room chairs 
that, placed singly, do very well 
alone. Or, lined side by side, they 
form a davenport. Christine Hol- 
brook, Better Homes & Gardens’ 
home- furnishings director, will show 
a page of photographs of these unit 
pieces in room arrangements in our 
August issue. Says Mrs. Holbrook, 
“Units Are In!” 











Dinner Cooked While 
Y ou’re Away... wre 





“Absent 





MIRACLE MENU 
(all cooked in the oven at 
one time) 

OVEN FRIED CHICKEN 
NEW PEAS & POTATOES 
REFRIGERATOR ROLLS 











CREAM PUFFS 











HESE are days when kitchen-afternoons 
Vass hardest to endure. It is time to call on 
science for escape—for freedom from the 
dull routine of cooking, cooking, cooking. 


“Miracle cookery?” you ask. Yes—exactly 
that. The meal featured here—and hun- 
dreds of others—can be taken from the oven 
at dinner time ready to serve, even though 
you spent the afternoon miles from home! 


The invention of “Controlled Electric Em- 
bers” has made “miracle cookery” a 
You need only prepare your dinner for cook- 
ing. Put the food in the oven at noon—or in 
the morning—and set the ‘‘Chef’s Brain” 
(automatic timer) for the hour cooking is to 
begin and the time it is to end. Then go 
where you please. Dinner will be ready 
when you return to serve it. 


AND COOL, TOO 


Nor is that the only advantage of “miracle 
cookery.’’ Oven-heat does not escape. Heat, 
from the surface units is concentrated on 
the food. Your kitchen 
remains cool—even 
when a full-course din- 
ner is being cooked. 


Hi-Speed Calrod Electric 
Cooking Coils Give the Radi- 
ant Heat of Glowing Embers 





Cookery” Now Made Possible 
With “Controlled Electric Embers” 


By 
Weedman 


So do call on sci- 
ence. Visit your 
electric company 
and see the new 
Hotpoint Electric 
Ranges. Learn all 
the wonders of “miracle cookery.” 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET — Do you want 
the key to better cooking, and the secret of 
more time for recreation or leisure? Write 
for booklet, “‘A Modern Alice in Wonder- 
land.” Address Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., Inc., Dept. C, 5604 W. 
Taylor St., Chicago, Il. 


SIX REASONS WHY 
IT’S ‘“MIRACLE COOKERY“ 
1. Accurate heat controlassures cooking success. 
2. Heat and moisture control in draftless oven. 
3. “Chef's Brain“controls cooking whileyou'reaway. 
4. Hi-Speed Calrod Coils heat fast—last long. 
5. “Electric Embers” do not heat up the kitchen. 
6. Electric cookery is clean cookery. No soot. 








ELECTRIC 
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I'M PUFFED 

















NO. I'M GOING OUT 
WITH FRANK TO 
WATCH THE BOYS 
PLAY BALL. 








you'LL HAVE TO WATCH TOO, 
JIMMIE. ALL OUR PLAYERS , 
ARE HUNDRED POUNDERS. 


~% 






HELLO, SUE.CAN | 
| COME OVER 
_ AFTER AWHILE ? 


















ZA ae 
V4 oi X% 
‘ Ve yl Xe 
NEXT MORNING 














AW, WELL. WHO 
WANTS TO EAT THIS 


a / WONDER IF 
NO WONDER YOU CAN'T \ THERE ISN'T A 
MAKE A BASEBALL TEAM. SAME OLD STUFF ’ WAY TO MAKE | 
YOU DON'T EAT ENOUGH ave aeerees } 


TO FEED A PIGEON / oe 


HIM WANT 
TO EAT. 


DON'T FEEL BLUE, YOU MEAN JIMMIE 
MOTHER. WE'VE GOT WILL ACTUALLY 
THE SECRET. IT WANT TO EAT 

WORKS EVERY BREAKFAST / 


sure! yOU WON'T EVEN HAVE 
TO COAX. WATCH HIM PUT 
AWAY MILK, SUGAR AND FRUIT 
WITH PUFFED WHEAT ano RICE / 





) GUESS ONE BITE IS 

WORTH A THOUSAND 

WORDS OF COAXING. 
EH, MOTHER ? 


OH Boy! I'LL NEVER 

GET TIRED OF THIS. 

» JUST WATCH JIMMIE IT'S JUST LIKE 
» BUILD UP ON THESE 
BREAKFASTS. 5 





THAT HOME RUN | WELL, | GUESS | CAN 

| OF YouRS SAVED | THANK THE PUFFED 
= us. gimmie! PALS FOR MAKING , 
Gai peeey A MAN OUT OF ME: 


rg 








NOW! A CONFECTION-LIKE 
CEREAL THEY REALLY LOVE! 


OT just an ordinary breakfast food! But gay, delight- 

ful whole grains of wheat or rice puffed to 8 times 
normal size. How the youngsters go for milk, sugar and 
fruit with this cereal they like as much as candy. Yet it 
turns into energy like magic! One bite is worth a thou- 
sand words of coaxing. Order today from any grocer. 


THE QUAKER Oats Co., CHICAGO 





vam i xplo f 


jimes Norm: 


sn I rplode d 
ses Normal Size 
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When Children 


Are Naughty 


[| Begins on page 48 | 


“Millicent shows a continual gain from 
her extra rest. People so often remark 
about her improvement in disposition. 
And how she does eat! Very rarely does 
she wake up too early in the morning, and 
when she does, she lies contentedly and 
rests until time to get up. Quite a different 
picture from the one she presented just 
two months ago! Also, she is getting nice 
nails, after biting them for years. This 
noon I noticed they were actually dirty— 
not usually a cause of a mother’s rejoic- 
ing, but I assure you I was thrilled! She is 
sprouting a dimple in one cheek, from her 
increased weight and happy disposition, 
I suppose.” 


SoMETI MES the need for more rest will 
show up in utterly unexpected and amaz- 
ing ways. One reader wrote in frantically 
about her 11-year-old daughter, who had 
undergone an inexplicable personality 
change. She had been a nice, pleasant, 
amenable child, and rather suddenly she 
had become sullen, morose, all but un- 
manageable. Nothing had happened, so 
far as the mother knew, to account for the 
change. 

We suggested to this mother that she 
check the physical condition and the daily 
routine of her daughter. Everything was 
as it should be. Adolescence effects queer 
changes—could this be an early attack of 
adolescence? The suggestion, however, 
brought no particular relief to the mother. 
“How can I ever live thru six years of it?” 
she wailed. 


lr PUZZLED me too, for even adoles- 
cence does not ordinarily strike its victims 
so hard or change them so completely. 
Then suddenly the mystery was solved. 
One morning the mother was wakened at 
5 o'clock by stealthy stirrings. Going to in- 
vestigate, she found her daughter up, 
dressed, and making her bed. “I do this 
every morning,” the girl said, in response 
to her mother’s question. “Then I read 
until breakfast time.” 

Now this young girl’s bedtime was 
based upon the assumption that she slept 
until 7, so that every night she was short 
two hours of rest. When she was required 
to stay in bed and rest until 7, whether 
she slept or not, her disposition became as 
nice as ever and there was no more “‘ado- 
lescent trouble.” Which leads me to won- 
der, personally, whether a great deal of 
“adolescent trouble” may not be due to 
insufficient rest. 


Lack of rest is only one of many things 
that can make children unpleasant little 
beings with whom to live. We encounter 
another very common cause of naughti- 
ness in children in the pathetic yet thrill- 
ing story of Margaret Ann, who at the age 
of 214 had three adults crying for help. 

She was healthy, she was bright, but so 
disobedient and defiant that her guardians 
were at their wits’ end. She wouldn’t take 
her nap, she wet herself, and when she 
saw someone reading a magazine or news- 
paper, she would seize it and refuse to give 
it back again. Reasoning with her did no 
good; punishment was worse than no good. 

Fortunately for our understanding, a 
glimpse was furnished us of Margaret 
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) 
Ann’s history. When she was 2, her father 
and mother had separated, and since 
neither one wished to be burdened with 
the child, an aunt had stepped into the 


breach, taking her into the pleasant home [ 
she had established with two unmarried, | A simple clothes secret that helped Mrs. Werdann 
unprofessional women. Occasionally the ie , 

father or the mother visited the child, but 
aside from that they displayed little in- 
terest. Now, instead of repaying the aunt’s 
kindness with gratitude, Margaret Ann 
was acting like alittle monster. How many 
of us have experienced a feeling of utter 
bafHement in confronting our own child, 
whom we have known from the first day 
of its life? Then we should be able to un- 





Qi 9 8) 
—, Car 1 “When I was a girl,” says 
a _- Mrs. George Werdann, “I had 
LS to count every penny —take 
o/ the very best care of every dress, 
for new clothes were rare! 





















derstand the perplexity of these good a of 
ladies in trying to deal with someone else’s 2 “George was giving me a oo ae H || 
child, and someone else’s mistakes. rush—one night he asked me Nee - , = | 
They could not be expected to know | to a dance. Nothing new to oS. in ay 
that a naughty child of 2% is an unhappy , wf * Ve ri | 
child. If they could have looked into the | wear! I took out an old dress, | | 
bewildered, unhappy little heart, they | a favorite pink organdie— “h ot 
would have seen how disturbing it is to a | a ee 
mere baby to lose home and parents, to | - . = eatin 


have a parent appear occasionally out of 
nowhere, then vanish again, to be in the | 
care of people who, tho with the best of | 
intentions, do not know how to deal with | 
a runabout nor what to expect of her. | 
What this child longed for was love and 
security. True, she needed discipline and 
routine, too, but she needed these admin- 
istered by skillful persons who realized 
that her naughtiness was only rebellion 
against a world which had treated her 
pretty scurvily. 


3 “gave it another Lux bath. 
It looked lovely—and that 
night—‘You’re like a pink 

s a 
angel,’ George said—and then 
he popped the question! 





ln SPEAKING of Margaret Ann’s case 
as a common one, we refer to the lack of 
love and understanding which entered in- 
to it. Not many children, fortunately, are 
deserted by both parents, but so many suf- 
fer thru lack of comprehension of their 
needs that this last is rated as one of the 
five principal causes of bad behavior. 

To change all this, we suggested to Mar- 
garet Ann’s foster mothers that they stop 
expostulating and “reasoning” with the 
child. This was getting them no place for 
the simple reason that the reasoning pow- 
ers of a child under 3 are not developed. 
We then asked them to make out a pro- 
gram of things Margaret Ann must do for 
her health and general welfare, see that 
she did these things, and for the rest leave 
her alone. We made only one exception to 
this—that they take constant thought to 
surround her with love. You see, the big 
job before them was to win her confidence. 
When they felt like “‘spatting” her, the 
better part would be to hold her quietly 
for a while with gentle arms. 

No attention was to be paid to the wet- 
ting. At naptime she was to be put in her 
own bed and the door was to be closed. | 4. “4nd now that ’m married — 
Heretofore the naptime battle had been 








; oy van te a 
fought on every bed and lounge in the I still live on a limited budget and SE a a oor 
enene es ' ' Lux keeps my silks, sweaters,under- 4), ce wear ieee sia Site pam Atte 
Cn. one WAS Gulty OF acts against the things and stockings like new fora : ; 
body politic, as in interference with read- and: gsli forages. Leave them drab and old-looking! 


ing, we suggested that Margaret Ann be It’s a marvelous clothes economy.” Let Lux keep all your nice frocks 
taken by the hand and led into another as bright and colorful as the day they 
room, there to stay until she could be LUX HELPS millions of women to were bought! Lux has no harmful 
polite. look smart on little money. They alkali. It’s safe for everything that’s 
cleverly avoid soaps with harmful al- safe in water alone, 


mm 


THE three women rallied nobly to the 
cause. They stopped scolding Margaret 
Ann for wetting her clothes, and instead 
rewarded her when she was good. Re- 
markably soon being good became a 
habit. And so with the other difficulties. | 
After a few weeks, the report came in that 

Margaret Ann was a different child, “‘just 

about perfect,” in fact. | 









for Dresses—gives them 
that Million-Dollar Look! 
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‘Iron Fireman 
is the best 
home heating’ 


... says H. M. Jenness, Holbrook, Mass. 


“I purposely refrained from 
giving a history of my Iron 
Fireman installation until I 
had run it two full winters,”’ 
reports Mr. Jenness. ‘‘I now 
feel that this is the bést form 
of home heating. It has given 
me absolutely even tempera- 
ture night and day. Because 
of this, the health of the family has been much 
improved. . . Fuel savings have been substantial— 
hand-firing costs of $375 a year have tumbled to 
$150 with Iron Fireman, a 60% saving. . . I have 
had absolutely no trouble with the burner in 





H. M. Jenness 


any way, shape, or manner.”’ 

No matter whether your home is large or 
small, Iron Fireman can provide all the benefits 
of automatic heating and probably cut your 
present fuel costs. Go through next winter and 
the comfort and 
economy of Iron Fireman heating. Literature 
or free firing survey on request. Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Co., 


the winters to come with 


Portland, Oregon; 
Cleveland; Toronto. 
Dealers everywhere. 


Iron Fireman can be 
quickly installed in your 
present heating plant. 
Convenient monthly 
payments. Models for 
commercial heating and ® 
power boilers to 300 The eleven-room Jenness 
h.p. as wellasforhomes. home at Holbrook, Mass. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL 





IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3178 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Type of plant: 


r 


Send literature C) Commercial heating 


) Make firing survey C) Power C Residentia! 


Pe Ecicipectiiantndy qabvadismncsennieiasivcnttidlpilnndipibinanidhdaed 


Address. ............. 
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“California Colonial” 


iE 
a | 
Sta, ae | 


Be a 


Cominc in the August Better 
Homes & Gardens is this beautifully 
designed California house which has 
three bedrooms, two bathrooms, 
kitchen with service porch off it, 
breakfast room, living-room, and 
dining-room. 

It is the most interesting vari- 
ation of Colonial architecture we’ve 
yet published. Watch to see how this 
familiar and favorite architectural 
style has been adapted to the color 
of the Great Southwest. 








A One-Story, 
Two-Story House 


[ Begins on page 16 | 


morning-glory door and straight ahead 
upstairs to two bedrooms and a bathroom, 
or straight ahead downstairs to dining- 
room and kitchen, left to a most commodi- 
ous bedroom with its own bathroom. and 
right to the living-room. The living-room 
is 16 by 24 feet. Its ceiling has fine old 
beams. Pine sheathing graces the fireplace 
wall, while the wall toward one valley has 
bookshelves where there aren’t windows. 
The remaining two walls are papered in a 
Colonial design. All walls and roof are 
thoroly insulated against heat and cold. 


Wuen we descend to the dining-room 
it is nothing short of a surprise to step out 
on a flagged terrace covered by a pergola. 
Another garden contentedly lies here, held 
within definite bounds. It is so laid out 
that the view across the valley is not only 
unimpaired but greatly improved. Also it 
serves to wed house with site. Stepping 
out on the lawn and looking back at the 
house reveals the house as being much 
larger than it appeared from the upper 
level, for here all three floors eagerly gaze 
out across the valley. They are in happy 
contrast, as shown by the drawing, and do 
not look their height because of sensitive 
handling. The lowest story (painted gray) 
has vertical boarding with wood battens. 
The living-room bedroom floor above pro- 
jects toward the garden with a slight over- 
hang, and has brown shingles, as on the 
front. The top floor, with its two bed- 
rooms and bathrooms snuggled under the 
roof, has all its windows managed in a 
single, long, low dormer. You might add 
this to your notes while here: when a house 
is on a sloping site and it is an advantage 
that it appear as low as possible, horizontal 
emphasis may be secured by having the 
second floor slightly overhang the first, and 
a different wall material will supply legiti- 
mate variety. Windows may be so spaced 
that when the shutters are open they form an 








A clean 
toilet 
breeds 


ale) 


\ germs 





No amount of scrubbing and scouring can 
purify the hidden trap in a water-closet. 
Germs breed there. Odors become notice- 
able. This is a job for Sani-Flush. Just 
sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the toilet 
bowl (directions on the can). Flush the 
toilet. Impurities are swept away. The 
porcelain gleams like new. Stains and in- 
crustations vanish. Odors go. 

Sani-Flush saves you all unpleasant scrub- 
bing. No other method can keep the bowl 
so bright and sanitary. Sani-Flush is made 
especially to clean toilets. It cannot harm 
plumbing. It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators (directions on the 
can). Sold by grocery, drug, and hardware 
stores—25 and 10 cent sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush ......: 


TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 








24 Y 77 i> 

’ FLOOR, VARNISH | 
- ‘a 

c , 7 a , f j 

FF Heelproof, marproof, waterproof. NOT slip- f 
: pery. NO polishing. For floors, furniture, 

» woodwork. Sold by paint and hardware 
* / dealers. Pratt & Lambert-inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 








and Power Lawnmowing Attachments 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator & Plow 
for Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO, 
1035 33rd Ave. $. E. Minneapolis, Mian. 






Catalog 
Free 














almost continuous band and thus increase 
the horizontal effect. 

From the front you might not think it, 
nor from the rear, that between the house 
and garage there is a delightful little rock 
garden. But there is. Coming upon it un- 
expectedly is the final touch before leaving 
the lower level and climbing the exterior 
steps to the driveway, to impart the last- 
ing impression that nothing has been for- 
gotten, and no opportunity has been 
missed for capturing charm and making 
it a contented prisoner. 
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Second Floor 


MEerE syllables and photographs can- 
not do justice. When you are unhappily 
chugging along the Boston Post Road near 
Stamford or Darien, turn northward until 
Ponus Ridge compels you to throttle down 
your speed by its series of intriguing views 
across the valley. When you arrive at the 
fork where Cascade Road ambles down 
into the valley, stop, look, and turn off the 
ignition. If the house you see to the left 
doesn’t fire your imagination, start up the 
motor and rush for the optometrist, for 
you are suffering from acute astigmatism! 








“Refreshing as 
a Breeze” 


Too hot to eat? Helen Treyz Smith main- 
tains it’s never that if we plan always with 
an eye for refreshing foods. In her August 
Better Homes & Gardens story, ““Refresh- 
ing as a Breeze,” Mrs. Smith draws from 
her delightful store of recipes those best 
guaranteed to tickle palates during sum- 
mer months. 





























POOR KID-HES 
WRINGING WET! ITS 
HOT AS AN OVEN EVEN 
DOWN HERE IN THE 
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A FEW MORE OF 
THESE HOT NIGHTS 
WILL DRIVE US 
ALL CRAZY! 


now out of date 


4 —— S 


rs a, 


belie diene Rock Wool 
keeps rooms up to 
15° cooler in hot weather! 


f 





T’S old-fashioned, and entirely un- 
necessary, to let summer heat make 
your house uncomfortable! Because now 
you can keep evening coolness in your 
home, even when the sun is at its hottest! 


Fireproof Johns-Manville Rock Wool 
Home Insulation will put your rooms 
beyond the reach of weather, hot or cold. 
In summer, it will keep them up to 15° 
cooler. And in winter, it will keep precious 
heat inside, cut your fuel bills as much 
as 35%! It’s permanent, too, the most 
effective type of home insulation known. 


Installing Rock Wool is easy and in- 
expensive. And you can fi- 
nance it at the lowest terms 
in the history of home- 


JM 


JOHNS-" 
MANVILLE \: 
Rock Wool \** 

HOME INSULATION ° _ 















WHEN ATTIC SPACES and hollow walls are 
completely filled with J-M THICK Rock Wool— 
blown in through a hose, according to J-M specifi- 
cations—you blanket your house against heat and 
cold with protection equal in efficiency to a solid 
stone wall 11 ft. thick! 





improvement financing, through the 
ase say e “$1,000,000-to-Lend” 
*lan—under the terms of the National 
Housing Act. 


It costs you nothing and places you 
under no obligation to investigate. 
Simply write for the FREE book on J- M 
See coupon below. 


Home Insulation. 





SHIVERING COLD in winter! Rooms that admit 
stifling heat in summer, through the sieve-like 
hollow structure of walls and roof, usually are 
hard to heat in winter. 


SEND FOR FREE BooKk 
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OF ENDORSED RECIPES 


* REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


The Dish of the Month 


CHEERS for the men cooks! Mervin 
Fisher, Better Homes &@ Gardens reader, 
Ontario, N. Y., offered us “Steak and 
Onion Sandwiches” and walked off with 
first place in the Recipe Contest an- 
nounced in April. Mr. Fisher writes, “If 
you’ve a husband who wants to have a 
party, take a man’s advice and suggest 
steak and onion sandwiches. I’ve made 
them for 20 years and they’ve never 
failed me!” 

Here’s the winning recipe, with others 
tested and endorsed by Better Homes & 
Gardens’ Tasting-Test Kitchen: 


Steak and Onion Sandwiches 


Slice Bermuda onions thin and separate 
into rings. Soak in milk for 10 minutes, 
then dredge in flour. Fry in deep hot fat 
until browned, then drain on absorbent 
paper. Meanwhile spread the untoasted 
side of the bread with butter which has 
been blended with prepared mustard. Use 
1 tablespoon of mustard for each 4% cup 
of butter. Broil tenderloin steaks on each 
side until tender. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Keep the toast and onions hot in 
hot covered dishes until all.ingredients are 
ready to assemble. 

To serve, top each piece of buttered 
toast with a tenderloin, then heap with 
fried onions. Or bring the foods to the 
table in covered dishes and let your guests 
assemble their own.—Mr. Mervin Fisher, 
Ontario, N. Y. 


Winning Trick 
“My youngsters are very fond of green 
beans but will not eat plain tomatoes. So I 


combined the two and they ‘go down’ 
beautifully.” 


Baked Green Beans With Tomato Sauce 


2 tablespoonsshort- 2 cups tomato juice 
ening 1 No. 2 can green 

2 tablespoons flour beans (or 3 cups 

1 teaspoon salt cooked fresh) 

14 teaspoon pepper Buttered cracker 

3 tablespoons grated crumbs 

horseradish 


Melt the shortening in the top of a 
double boiler. Add the flour, salt, pepper, 
and horseradish and when thoroly blended 
add the tomato juice, stirring constantly 
until thick and smooth. Remove from the 
stove. Place the green beans, from which 
the liquid has been drained, in a greased 
casserole. Pour the sauce over the beans, 
top with the buttered cracker crumbs, and 
bake in a moderate oven (350°) until the 
sauce bubbles. Increase the temperature 
to 450° to brown the crumbs. Bake for 30 
minutes and serve immediately. Serves 6. 
—Mrs. Carlos Witt Beltz, Springfield, Ill. 
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KNEE-HIGH in firecrackers, fried 
chicken, and picnic baskets is July— 
and we love it! But these lazy brooks, 
flirting with us over every green hill, 
make it a job for a lady juggler to 
sandwich three cool meals into each 
sun-splashed day. 

So let's juggle. Why discard the 
winter quickies? Lift their faces with 
fresh summer foods and flatter them 
with new garnishes. Sighing for some- 
thing crisply tempting? “Salads on 
Parade” is yours for a stamp. Lacking 
a center attraction? “Main dishes for 
Summer Meals” is our newest child 
from the Tasting-Test Kitchen. 

It's a game, this business of feeding 
folks while thermometers soar. Our 
tricks—new dishes, quick short-cuts. 
Our stakes—“Gee, Mom, but that’s 


good!” 
SMusaQuie:. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS’ ASSOCIATE EDITOR, 
DIRECTOR OF THE FOODS DEPAKTMENT 


Potatoes—but How Different! 


“T ‘made up’ this way of preparing the 
ever-present potato to give my family re- 
lief from the usual methods.” 


Delicious Fried Potatoes 


16 cup flour 


4 potatoes 
16 cup water 


1 egg, slightly beaten 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Pare, cube, and parboil the potatoes 
until barely tender. Drain and cool. Add 
the seasonings, flour, and water to the egg 
and mix until smooth. Dip the potatoes in 
the batter and fry in deep hot fat until 
brown (385°). Drain on absorbent paper 
and serve hot. Serves 6.—Mrs. J. H. An- 
derson, Kingsbury, Tex. 


Vanity at Tea Time 


“Better than cake and better than 
cookies, still these take the place of either 
one. Just the thing for a hurry-up after- 
noon tea.” 


Coconut Vanities 


2 teaspoons baking 
powder 

Y{ teaspoon salt 

4 cup milk 

14 cup orange juice 


4 tablespoons butter 

3 teaspoons grated 
orange rind 

1 cup sugar 

1 egg, beaten 

2cups sifted cake 
flour 


Cream the butter until soft, add the 
grated orange rind and sugar, and mix 
until smooth. Add the egg and beat thoro- 
ly. Add the flour (which has been sifted 
with the baking powder and salt), alter- 
nating with the milk and orange juice. 
Place in a greased and floured shallow pan 
(15 x 1o inches). Cover with a thin layer 
of meringue and sprinkle with coconut. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°) for about 
25 minutes. Cool and cut into diamond- 
shape pieces. Serve warm. This makes 24 
Vanities. 


Meringue 


l egg white, beaten 1% cupshredded coco- 
stiff nut 
4 tablespoons sugar 


Add the sugar a little at a time to the 
beaten egg white and continue beating 
until smooth and creamy. Spread over the 
batter and sprinkle with the coconut.— 
Miss Dorothy Burwell, Shelton. Nebr. 


It Leads a Double Life 


“This is grand either as a cake or as a 
foundation for sandwiches. If it’s to be for 
sandwiches, try cream cheese blended 
with orange marmalade or with chopped 
nuts for the filling.” 


Chocolate Tea Bread 


3 cups sifted cake 1 egg, beaten 


flour 144 cups milk 

3 teaspoons baking 2 one-ounce squares 
powder unsweetened 

114 teaspoons salt chocolate 


l cup brown sugar, 
firmly packed 


4 cup melted butter 


Sift the flour with the baking powder 
and salt, then add the brown sugar and 
mix well. Add the beaten egg to the milk 
and add slowly to the dry ingredients, 
mixing thoroly. Melt the chocolate over 
hot water and add with the melted butter 
to the batter, stirring only until well com- 
bined. Turn into a greased loaf pan and 
bake in a moderate oven (350°) for 1144 
hours. Cool and serve as cake or for sand- 
wiches.—Mrs. William Rauber, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Regal Repast 


“A big platter of apple fritters, a bowl 
of cottage cheese, and a plate of pork sau- 
sages make a repast fit for a king.” 
| Continued on page 44 
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Help! 


We all need it in conjuring up simple, 
tempting foods these simmering dog days. 
“Main Dishes for Summer Meals,” a new 
4-page leaflet of endorsed recipes from th« 
Tasting-Test Kitchen, we believe will help 
solve the problem in your home. Each 
leaflet is punched to fit ““My Better Homes 
& Gardens Cook Book.” Address 81 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and be sure to send a 3-cent stamp for 
postage. 


ROUND TABLE HONOR ROLL 


The Better Homes & Gardens Certificate 
of Recipe Endorsement, as well as a one 
dollar award, goes to each of the following 
contestants: 

Mrs. J. H. Anderson, Kingsbury, Tex. 
Miss Kay Beckwith, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Carlos Witt Beltz, Springfield, III. 
Mrs. Earl C. Breaker, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Miss Dorothy Burwell, Shelton, Nebr. 
Mrs. J. H. Ditton, Earl Park, Ind. 

Mrs. Fred C. Falb, La Crosse, Wis. 

Mrs. C. C. Hill, Bedford, Ohio. 

Mrs. George Holland, Ludington, Mich. 
Mrs. Vernon Keenan, Ontario, Can. 
Miss Bess M. MacAllister, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. J. S. Maloy, Shinnston, W. Va. 
Mrs. Walter Mattson, Hancock, Mich. 
Mrs. C. L. Meador-Doe, Eureka Springs, 

Ark. 

Mrs. Don Millis, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Mrs. P. H. Rasmussen, Clarkston, Utah 

Mrs. William Rauber, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Catherine J. Verschelden, St. Marys, 
Kans. 

Miss Maude Wilson, Irving, Kans. 

Mrs. A. A. Womack, Deer River, Minn. 


Can You Use “Pin Money”? 


Most of us certainly can! For the best 
autumn recipe received during July, Better 
Homes 5 Gardens will pay $s. This recipe 
will be illustrated in a photograph as the 
featured recipe of the Cooks’ Round Table 
in a fall issue of the magazine. For the 
next best 20 autumn recipes received in 
July, $1 each will be paid. 

Whether or not she wins a cash award, 
every homemaker whose recipe passes the 
Better Homes &§ Gardens tests for accurac\ " 
dependability , and excellence of taste will 
receive a signed Certificate of Endorse 
ment, suitable for framing, and six copies 
of her endorsed recipe. 

It is easy to submit recipes for endorse 
ment. Read these simple rules and then 
look over your choicest recipes for one to 
send us during July. 


1. Write your recipe clearly on one side of the 

paper. Send but one recipe at a time. 

2. Give measurements in /eve/ cups, table 
spoons, and teaspoons, never in he aping, 
rounding, or scant measurements. 

. Be sure to specify in your recipe the brand 
names of the nationally known food products 
you use as ingredients—products available 
everywhere. We must have this information 
so that we can test your recipe with the same 
brands you use. 

4. Be sure to include 50 to 100 words about the 

origin or history of your recipe. 

5. All recipes submitted become the property 

of Better Homes &§ Gardens. 

6. Address your recipe to the Tasting-Test 

Kitchen, Better Homes & Gardens. 
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Boy—steak! It's a man’s dish by a man cook, 
and we strongly recommend it (no reflec- 
tions on the onions) to every ravenous male 
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Let Kellogg’s do your morning 
cooking! Crisp Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes, with milk or cream, and 
sliced bananas, preserved fruit or 
honey! Every member of your 
family loves such a breakfast. Nour- 
ishing. Easy to digest. And such a 
saving of time! 


Serve Kellogg’s often. Try them 
for a refreshing lunch, or a whole- 
some supper for the children. Ready 
in a jiffy. 

There’s no fussing over a hot 
stove with Kellogg’s. No scouring 
of pots and pans. You'll have more 
hours of freedom — more time to do 
things you enjoy. 


Insist on Kellogg’s 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes have become 
the world’s largest-selling ready-to- 
eat cereal because women recognize 
superior quality and big value. No 
substitute can match the flavor of 
Kellogg’s, or their oven-fresh crisp- 
ness, sealed-in by the patented wax- 
TITE inner wrapper. 


The red-and-green package holds 
many generous servings and costs 
but a few cents. Quality guaranteed. 


Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Kelloggs ror 


CONVENIENCE 
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Cooks’ Round Table 
of Endorsed Recipes 


[| Begins on page 42 | 


Apple Fritters 


1 teaspoon salt 


3 eggs, beaten 
8 to 10 apples 


2 cups milk 
3 cups flour 


Beat the eggs, add the milk, then stir in 
the flour, which has been sifted with the 
salt. Mix thoroly and reserve. Pare and 
core the apples, slice crosswise in thin 
slices %-inch thick. Dip the slices in the 
batter and stir gently until they are en- 
tirely covered. Fry in deep hot fat (360°) 
to a golden brown. Drain on absorbent 
paper and serve hot. Serves 6 to 8.—Mrs. 
George Holland, Ludington, Mich. 


The War’s On 


“A dear Negro Mammy I know earned 
her living by catering, with fried chicken 
her speciaity. Asked how she prepared it, 
her reply was always, ‘Honey, it’s done 
South’n style.’ This was her interpreta- 
tion of it:” 


Fried Chicken Southern Style 


Dress chickens for frying the day before 
they are to be cooked. Let stand over- 
night in a cool place, covered with cold 
water. Cut into pieces for serving and let 
stand in cold salted water 1 hour. Drain 
and place in the refrigerator until ready 
to fry. 

Allow 24 cup butter, 14 cup olive oil, 
and 1 small clove garlic for 2 chickens. 
Place butter, olive oil, and garlic in a 
deep heavy skillet and sauté the garlic 
until light brown, then remove. Dredge 
the chicken in flour and arrange in the hot 
shortening. Sprinkle generously with salt 
and pepper and fry gently to a rich golden 
brown, turning once. Place in a heavy 
roaster and add 1 cup hot water. Cover 


| tightly and bake in a slow oven (325°) for 


| 





1 to 1/4 hours, or until the chicken is very 
tender. Do not allow the chicken to be- 
come dry. Serve with: 


Gravy 


Pour 1 quart of milk in the roaster in 
which the chicken was baked. Blend 1 
teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon celery salt, and 
V4 teaspoon onion salt with 14 cup flour. 
Add sufficient milk to make a smooth 
paste, then add gradually to the liquid 
and cook until smooth.—Mrs. Walter 
Mattson, Hancock, Mich. 


A—a—h! 
“You can’t expect such tender young 


things to have a history—but just try 
them with a dinner of liver and bacon!” 


Baked Onions 


Place medium-size onions (skin and 


root end left on) on a cooky sheet and | 


bake in a moderately hot oven (375°) 1 to 
1% hours, or until tender. Then slice off 
the root end and push the center of each 
onion out thru this opening, into a hot 
serving dish. Discard the dried outer 
shells. Serve with butter, salt and pepper 
to taste.—Mrs. C. C. Hill, Bedford, O. 
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The “Book of 100 
Houses” — Freee 


You'll find a thousand ideas in the 
“Book of 100 Houses’’, if you're plan- 
ning to build, paint, or remodel. It 
shows photographs of attractive houses 
that have been finished with Cabor s 
Stains or Cabot’s Collopakes (the 
better paints — in Old Virginia White, 
Dovsts-Warre, and rich gloss colors). 
Mail coupon today for your copy. 


Cabot’s 


Creosote Shingle Stains 


and 
Collopakes 


for every paint use 


Toul 141 Milk St. 


Manvfacturing Chemists Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your “Book of 100 
Houses”’ Free, 
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Mrs. Fallender Presents a 


New Idea 


You’vE heard that there’s nothing new 
under the sun. We should say that’s only 
a half truth, because new devices and new 
ways of doing things are being discovered 
daily. And there are new adaptations of 
old ideas. For example, Mrs. William J. 
Fallender, of New Jersey, suggests new 
uses for a card-index file as an aid in 
household management. She says: 

“When I find an item in the magazine 
that interests me, I note it on a card in an 
index file with detailed information. In 
this way I have reference to interesting 
items for entertaining, building materials, 
household supplies, and so on. 

“IT could write endlessly of the various 
instances in which advertisements in your 
magazine have helped me. 

“My Better Homes & Gardens index is 
just as important in my home as the cook 
book or dictionary, and it probably is re 
ferred to more frequently.” 


lr YOU have a new idea for adapting ma- 
terial you find in our advertisements to the 
improvement of your home and garden, 
we shall be happy to hear from you. 

Better Homes &§ Gardens considers care- 
fully each advertisement offered it for 
publication and accepts advertisements 
only from those companies it believes are 
dependable. Our judgment is supported by 
this positive guarantee: 


OUR GUARANTEE TO YOU 


We guarantee that your money will be re- 
turned or that satisfactory adjustment will 
be made if you purchase any article adver- 
tised in this issue of Better Homes & Gardens 
and it is not as represented in the advertise- 
ment. The complaint, investigation of which 
will be instituted promptly, must be sub- 
mitted to us within one year after the adver- 
tisement appears. If the article is purchased 
thru the mails, it is a condition of our guaran- 
tee that you shall have mentioned Better 
Homes & Gardens at the time the purchase 
was made. 


Read the advertisements in this issue and 
write for the supplementary material offered 
by advertisers whose products or services in- 
terest you. Many of the offers are intriguing. 





Salad Magic 





Exposed 


by Josephine Gibson 


HINGS have happened in the art 

of saladry. Almost overnight a 
new technique has flashed upon the 
scene, which creates in the salad 
course a memory to toy with. 

The whole thing becomes simplicity 
itself on the pages of this newsy book 
of salad wizardry—the Heinz Salad 
Book. See what’s in it. Thirty-six 
thrilling dressing recipes, created 
from three basic formulas—amazing 
photo-recipes which checkmate any 
chance of failure. 

There are 97 breath-taking salad 
recipes—confections which make 
ordinary salads seem downright old- 
fashioned. There are quick, easy 
ways to conjure tantalizing cocktail 
sauces, canapés, hors d’oeuvres, sand- 
wiches and other smart-party novel- 
ties. 

And why this best-seller for only 
10 cents? Solely to induce you to try 
Heinz Vinegars, Heinz Imported 
Olive Oil and other salad uplifters of 
the 57 Varieties. 


Get this book of salad magic. A 
dime fetches it to your kitchen. 


Heinz vintage Vinegars, because of 
their mellow, “blendy” nature, in- 
ject a “lift” into dressings which is 
lacking when ordinary vinegar is 
used. Reason: Heinz ages vinegar 
in the wood for months, a secret bor- 
rowed from the wine growers of 
France. Heinz Imported Olive Oil 
is the pure oil of choice plump Span- 
ish olives, pressed by Heinz in Seville, 
fresh from Castilian groves. 

And so we invite you into the fast- 
growing circle of Salad Wizards. 
Your mail request brings the Heinz 
Salad Book to your door. Mail it 
with a dime, to H. J. Heinz Co., Ne 
Dept. 122, Pittsburgh, Pa. ¢& 
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HOW 


TO MAKE YOUR 
DOLLARS 


BUY MORE 


A course of 16 books 
on how and what to 
buy to increase the 
value of your dollars 
up to 20% 
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Mail coupon today for 
sample booklet. Free. Start your 
“Better Buymanship” library 
without delay 


“Thousands in need of family finan- 
cial help have written me, ‘You’ve 
taught us how to get out of debt and 
save money. Can’t you help us to 
spend money more wisely ?” 

“So we searched Washington, we 
talked with buyers and sellers of 
everything from food to fur coats, we 
studied every phase of shopping and 
marketing from the housewife’s point 
of view. And we learned how to save 
money—and still buy safely. 

“Our findings — facts every house- 
wife should know—are now published 
in 16 books called the ‘Better Buy- 
manship’ library. Every family in 
America should have this library. 
Women who use it will find new inter- 
est in managing household affairs. 
Men will thank us for the money it 
saves. One family has written me: 
‘Use of these books is bound to in- 
crease the use of bank books.’ Send 
for free sample copy. You will not be 
subjected to solicitation of any kind.” 


Your boclov of Tamily tanasces 
HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Household makes small loans to families 
through its 171 offices in 114 principal cities. 
a 
Hear Edgar A. Guest in “Welcome Valley” 
on the air for Household every Tuesday 
night, 7:30 to 8:00 Central Time—8:30 to 
9:00 Eastern Time, NBC Blue Network. 


SCHEER EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE 
FREE—Stvart your “Betrer Buy- 
MANSHIP” Jibrary today. Mail this 
coupon for book No. /—“How to 
Buy Povutrry, Ecos, Fresu 
Fruit, VEGETABLES” fo: 

Doctor or Famity FINANCES 





_ BLH.G.7 
Household Finance Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
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We Invite Everyone 
to Use Our Garden 


[ Begins on page 18 | 


scouting trips around town and from the 
city dump, set in cement. An awning ex- 
tends from the roof back of the house, un- 
der which tables and floor lamps, couches 
and rugs, are hospitably ready for the 
family and our guests. A row of potted 
red geraniums gives a very Spanish accent 
to the patio. A bas-relief, done by an Ital- 
ian sculptor, adorns the house wall. A lit- 
tle stream of water trickles into a low wall 
fountain set against the house. 


On THE street side are street-car 
tracks, a busy thorofare. “I always did 
wonder what was behind all those tall 
bushes,” said one guest on her first visit to 
the garden. It took a truckload of old lilac 
bushes to turn the trick, and, planted in 
two rows, make a fascinating garden path 
reminding one of the immortal tea party 
of Louisa Alcott’s Bab and Betty in “Un- 
der the Lilacs.” I have always enjoyed 
Whitman’s “When Lilacs Last in the 
Doorway Bloomed,” and “Down to Kew 
in Lilac Time,” but there could be no 
greater thrills for one who has strolled 
thoughtfully under a purple cloud of lilac 
blooms scented with fragrance and teem- 
ing with beauty down our “‘lovers’ lane,” 
as it was named when the girls were in 
their teens. 

The front end of the garden is doubly 
protected by an old vine-clad tennis back- 
stop, relic of days when three beloved 
girls and a boy flashed balls back and 
forth on a space now greensward, and cool. 


THE east side has the warm sun and 
now, the latest accessory, let us say neces- 
sity, a lean-to conservatory. “How did 
you ever live without it?” said our friends. 
Here-in are the horticultural treasures of 
the family, with contributions from many 
who have no place in the family. Thru 
French doors the house opens thru the 
conservatory to the flower garden. 
“Seven Elms” is a_half-century-old 
garden, originally an apple orchard. It 
seemed set apart as a shrine long before 





| the present owners knew of its existence. 


Year by year it has gained eminence | 
among the gardens of this locality. The 
charm of an old garden fairly exudes from 
the trees and moss-covered flagstones, or 
the sleepy-looking sentinel evergreens that 
guard the entrance. The easy chairs and 











Ever Sown 


A “Cover” Crop? 





ln THE August Better Homes & 
Gardens we'll tell you all about 
“Cover” crops—what they are,how | 
and when to sow them. 









KILL 
YOUR 
DOG'S 
FLEAS.. 


Fleas torment your dog and make him an 
unwelcomed nuisance. Fleas are dangerous 
to your dog’s health. They cause skin 
troubles. They carry tape worm eggs that 
may infest your dog with tape worms. You 
can kill every flea by using either “Ser- 
GEANT’S SkIp-FLEA Soap” or “SERGEANT’S 
Sxrip-FLEA Powper.” Harmless to dogs, 
cats, canaries. Sure death to fleas, lice, ticks. 
Sold by druggists and pet-supply dealers 
everywhere. 


Write for Free Dog Book. 


Prove your love for your dog. Learn how to care 
for him. Send us a post- -card asking for the famous 
“SERGEANT’S Doc Book.” 46 pages of valuable in- 
formation on the care of dogs and treatment of 
their diseases. Written by a veterinarian. Pub- 
lished by the company that has been studying dogs 
and their care since 1879. Millions of copies have 
been distributed. For your faithful dog’s sake, 
write for your copy now. Sent absolutely free, 
postpaid. 


Expert Advice Free. Our own veterinarian will 
gladly advise you about your dog’s health. Write 
fully, stating the age, breed and sex of your dog. 
There is no charge. 


For Free Book or Advice, Address 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


4 1175 W. Broad Street 


Richmond, Virginia 
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MEDICINES 












Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 


the estate owner. 
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GARDEN TRACTOR § —s 


POWER MOWER 






Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 


Box 815 
DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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A wonderful Saeeenae (VALUE 25¢) 
bargain to prove to you that 
Burpee’s Bulbs are the best. Postpaid. 
12 Crocus Bulbs (value 25c) for only 10c. 
125 Crocus Bulbs (value $2.60) for $1.00. 
Best colors mixed. Guaranteed to bloom. 
Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book a Write today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO 
650 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At Home — By Mail 


to learn; big fees for Beer men 
r week. 
booklet of opportunities and details. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 
SCHOOL, 200 Piymouth | BOOKLET 





































cushioned seats and swinging couches, 
placed generously around, invite relaxa- 
tion. On a warm summer day it is an ideal 
place to be, and, “If I want to think a 
thing out,” adds Bert, my husband, “I go 
into the garden.” 


THE second generation of children now 
frolic over its thick green carpet or hide 
among the shrubs or chase each other over 


the grass paths or come with their obser- | 


vations and questions to the Garden Lady. 
The robins feel safe to drop around be- 
tween the dogs and the children. The cat- 
birds come back season after season and 
nest in heavy lilac bushes and fill the air 
with floods of choicest melody compiled 
from many a songbird’s repertoire. The 
active little nuthatches know their grain 
and suet are in the sardine can on the side 
of the biggest elm by the kitchen window, 
and a big red squirrel chatters impudently 
until I drop my pencil and feed him pea- 
nuts from my fingers. 


THe long quaint bungalow has been 
added to until it has generously doubled 
its size. It has gained a roof of red tile, 
very gorgeous, and it has taken out inner 
partitions to make a big living-room. With 
this enlarged capacity, it becomes an oc- 
casional meeting place for clubs. Primari- 
ly we aim to maintain the sanctity of the 
old type of home. The family affection 
that cannot be shattered broods over this 
“little gray home in the West,” but with 
the broader social consciousness that con- 





siders ‘““every man my brother,” we have | 


| 


given opportunities for community work 
and relaxation unusual in a private resi- 
dence. Incidentally, we have reared a gen- 
eration of children who will share what 
they possess, who will feel more com- 
munity conscious, and who have had a 
liberal character-education without leav- 
ing home. Another effect of this plan has 
been to develop a friendly feeling in the 
community for civic doings; in fact, com- 
munity-chest drives and relief campaigns 
have made “Seven Elms” a local center. 


lr WILL ever be a repository for study 
of Nature, of art, of literature, this restful 
“Seven Elms,” the fame of which is known 
from California to Alaska and even to the 
Hawaiian Islands. It serves our family as 
home, but also opens its hospitable gate 
for the needs of our many friends. 





Flocks of Phlox 


| Begins on page 22 


a stunning white, early and dwarf, with 
splendid dark green foliage and in every 
way a fitting companion for Jules San- 
deau. It has unusually large florets and is, 
easily, the best early white phlox. 

Mrs. Jenkins has been a favorite for so 
long that it has become a habit. It is an 
easy and prolific phlox and its clusters of 
round snowy heads do wonders for the 
garden, particularly when they are asso- 
ciated with scarlet and crimson varieties. 
Oh, but we’re festive, then! In other parts 
of the garden Mrs. Jenkins makes dis- 
tinguished pictures with such handsome 
July-blooming Hemerocallis as Mrs. A. H. 
Austin, with its sunlit wide-open trum- 
pets, and the sumptuous George Yeld, 
all flushed and patterned as it is with 
brightest apricot. | Continued on page 40 
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BEULAH FRANCE_AY. 





speaks frankly on the 
subject of toilet tissue 


Mrs. France, graduate of a 
leading New York hospital, an 
authority on health, explains 
the importance of soft, non- 
irritating toilet tissue 


“I AM FREQUENTLY ASKED why toilet 
tissue is so important to health. 

The answer is in the appalling amount 
of rectal trouble existing today—as re- 
vealed in the records of hospitals, clinics 
and insurance companies. 

I DO NOT MEAN to say that harsh toilet 
tissue is responsible for these ailments. 
But it aggravates the condition—fre- 
quently to the point of serious trouble. 


SOMETIMES, it is not until a member of 
the household is afflicted with extreme 
discomfort that the im- 
portance of this daily 
health precaution is fully 
realized. 

PROCTITIS is no respecter 
of persons nor is it con- 
fined to any particular age 
group. It is far more prev- 
alent than is generally 
known. 

OFTEN A FRETFUL BABY 


or irritable child is called 
‘disagreeable’ when the 


Only 2 Scott Tissues — Scott ae <oft 
Paper Company makes only The absorbent sul 
two brands of toilet tissue. white Toilet 1 


Remember the names. Accept 
no substitutes. 


ee 


SCOTTISSUE (white) 


WALDORF (cream-colored) 


t 
1000 SHE®’, 
lei OO 


‘vane Paper Comper?: 


truth is that he or she is annoyed by a 
skin eruption which has been inflamed 
by the use of a harsh toilet tissue. 


THE VERY DELICATE SKIN of a young 
child, coupled with low resistance to 
infection, makes it highly important for 
mothers to equip their bathrooms with 
only those toilet tissues which have the 
qualities approved by health authorities. 


EVERY HOME, in fact—every public or 
private lavatory should be equipped 
only with toilet tissues which are per- 
fectly safe and harmless.” 


MOTHERS! Protect your family! When 
you buy toilet tissue, insist on ScotTissue 
or Waldorf. These two health tissues are 
extremely soft, absorbent, chemically 
pure. Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
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Naughtiness and fatigue of- 
ten go hand in hand—more 
rest may solve the problem 


Se went a buh sbiia 


exactly, and yet she wasn’t as good as 
she ought to have been. She wasn’t 
sick, but she wasn’t sturdy and bloom- 
ing. There was nothing seriously 
wrong, yet her parents were concerned 
because they could see that neither 
was everything quite all right. 

At 3 Millicent had begun to bite her 
nails and wet her bed, to eat poorly 
and to display generally the signs of a 
high-strung, nervous temperament. 
At § she was still biting her nails, eat- 
ing poorly, waking early in the morn- 
ing and preventing the rest of the 
household from sleeping. As a result, 
she was cross and worn out by break- 
fast time. Physical examinations re- 
vealed her to be sound. But all the 
same, here was a bright, organically 
healthy little girl who ought to have 
been a delight to have around and who 
just wasn’t. 


THERE are a great many children in 
the world exactly like Millicent, yet 
for every such child there is a reason. 
Millicent’s mother, an unusually in- 
telligent woman, guessed the reason 
in Millicent’s case, but didn’t know 
what to do about it. 

“Millicent is a very quick, intelli- 
gent youngster,” she wrote, “‘she wears 
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By Gladys Denny Shultz 


Better Homes & Gardens’ Child Care and Training Director 






herself out trying to keep up with the 
older ones. I made the mistake, as 
soon as she could run out-of-doors to 
play, of thinking that it was splendid 
for her to have older companions and 
so turned her loose. She tried to imi- 
tate them. That was when the trouble 
began. I sent her to nursery school 
and that helped. Having her tonsils 
out also helped, but she is still difficult. 
Afternoons she tears around with the 
neighborhood children. As a result, 
she is far too tired by suppertime, of- 
ten eating little. Yet she wakes early 
in the morning. She lies down for an 
hour in the afternoon, but dislikes it 
very much, and I don’t like to length- 
en the rest. If we eliminated it, would 
she sleep later in the morning? Every 
waking hour she is wild to be out with 
the others. Now what can I do?” 


As I SAID, there are so many chil- 
dren like Millicent, high-strung and 
easily over-stimulated. Play and com- 
panionship are desirable, but for these 
children they can be overdone. Many 
a boy or girl is practically a nervous 
wreck from trying to keep up all day 
long with bigger, stronger companions. 
What can Millicent’s mother and 
mothers of children similarly organ- 
ized do about it? Just this—provide 





PHOTOGRAPH BY 
H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 





more rest. Millicent’s early waking is 
due in part to her being over-tired when 
she goes to bed. Her lack of appetite is 
also very likely traceable to fatigue. 
The cure for weariness is rest. As Mil- 
licent rested more, she would sleep lat- 
er in the morning. As she slept ‘more, 
she would eat more, and this in turn 
would help her to rest better. 

“Millicent should rest for two heurs 
every afternoon ‘instead: of one,’’ we 
advised her mother. ““‘We have to 
harden our hearts to a child’s natural 
desire to stay out and play. The rest is 
necessary for her welfare, so we'll have 
to insist on it. Let her have books, or 
something else to amuse herself with. 
But for two hours she should stay. 
Have her come in half an hour before 
her dinner and supper and rest. Plan 
for the after-supper period to be as 
quiet as possible. If she is still -too 
tired, see that she rests still more. With 
adequate rest, Millicent may enjoy 
the companionship of other children 
and not suffer for it.” 


CONSTANTLY I am thrilled by the 
splendid spirit with which the Better 
Homes &§ Gardens’ mothers tackle 
their problems when a plan is laid be- 
fore them. Two months later this moth- 
er reported, [ Continued on page 38 
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Flocks of Phlox 


| Continued from page 47 | 


Jeanne D’Arc is another long-time fa- 
vorite. It is tall, late, and gleaming white, 
with high-peaked domes of a simple and 
classic loveliness. These come into perfec- 
tion about the time the first bloom on the 
earlier varieties is waning. There are, to 
be sure, a number of superb and much 
newer white phlox which we have invited 
into the garden—like Apollo and Snow- 
cap. But, Mia Ruys, Mrs. Jenkins, and 
Jeanne D’Arc I know will provide us with 
a dependable succession of sweet—oh, so 
sweet !—white heads. 


THE two major threats to all this carni- 
val of color are the presence of red-spider 
and mildew. A white oil spray, of which 
there are several, will finish the red-spid- 
ers. We spray the foliage well above and 
below. The spiders are usually snugly 
settled behind their webs on the under 
sides of the leaves, which they roll, more 
or less, the better to protect themselves. 
We spray again after 10 days, to catch 
the younger ones. It is curious, this spray. 
When it hits the leaves it does look so dis- 
concertingly like spattered milk. It soon 
changes, however, and only a slight addi- 
tional sheen remains on the phlox foliage. 
It is about the only cure I’ve ever known 
which improves the looks of the patient. 
The mildew comes as the result of 
changes in the weather, over which we of 
course have no control. What we can do 
is use dusting sulphur at once. This checks 
the spread of the mildew and renders that 
already present quite inconspicuous by 
turning it to an indeterminate brown. If 
visitors are seen approaching the garden, a 
hasty spray from the watering-pot washes 
the sulphur off in a jiffy, enabling the 
phlox to shine out in undoctored loveliness. 
Secrets of success with phlox seem al- 
ways to revolve about the word “‘mulch.” 
Begin with a good rich soil well and deep- 
ly forked, dig “‘ten-dollar” holes, and 
move with balls of earth if the phlox is in 
bloom. Give copious waterings at plant- 
ing time, remembering that water in the 
bottom half of the hole is worth many 
times that amount applied to the surface 
later. Plan for sun on their foliage and a 
mulch of some kind about their feet. 


THE better mulched the phlox is, the less 
often it needs irrigating. Surface irriga- 
tion is the best way to water phlox. Lay 
the hose down—and it is well to remove 
the nozzle, so that the water flows without 
pressure. Let the water run until upon 
examination you find that the soil is wet 
down to a depth of a trowel blade. And 
caution everyone else who approaches 
your phlox with the hose. Threaten them— 
thunder at them, if necessary. But let no 
one anytime wash the soil away from 
those precious webs of fine close-to-the- 
surface feeding roots. Success to you! 








“Cool Draughts for 
Thirsty Days” 


My KINGDOM for a long cool drink! 
But save your kingdom, friends, for com- 
ing next month are “Cool Draughts for 
Thirsty Days”—tinkling beverages with 
which to defy the weatherman. 








You Need 


Celotex 








to Modernize Your 


Basement Economically 


Many home owners have banished forever 
the old cobwebby catch-all conditions in 
their basements. They have transformed 
these dark and dusty places into modern 
rooms by refinishing the walls and ceilings 
with Celotex Building Board, Celotex Tile 
Board or Celotex Finish Plank. 


Informal basement living rooms where the 
young may dance to the radio are gaining 
in popularity; also smart basement 
lounges, recreation rooms, gymnasiums, 
studies and sewing rooms. 


Celotex Products are used with equal 
advantage to convert outmoded living 
rooms, dining rooms and bedrooms into 
beautiful interiors. Lining attics with 
Celotex provides extra rooms. 


BE SURE 
IT’S CELOTEX 





© 


Celotex for interior finish has many dis- 
tinct advantages: 1. attractive appearance; 
2. easy application; 3. insulation — keeps 
heat inside in winter, outside in summer; 
4. subdues noise. It provides these out- 
standing features at one low cost. You 
may use Celotex in its natural tan color, 
limiting the decoration to grooving, bevel- 
ing, carving or paneling; or you may 
decorate with stencil design, water paints, 
oils, varnish or plastic paints. 


If you prefer plastered walls, don’t fail to 
use Celotex Lath, the insulating plaster 
base. It eliminates lath marks; reduces the 
tendency to plaster cracks. 


There are Celotex dealers in all parts of 
the United States and in the principal 
countries overseas. See your nearest lum- 
ber dealer. Write for free booklet “You 
Need Celotex.” The Celotex Company, 919 
No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BUILDS - INSULATES « DECORATES 


SUBDUES NOISE 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, July, /935 
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Here’s Your Chance to Share in. 


$5, OOO CASH PRIZES 


Are you going to remodel or refurnish your home this year? 
Build a new home? Then be sure to enter the 1935 Better Homes 
Contest. Cash prizes totaling $5,000 will be awarded by Better 
Homes & Gardens for the best home-improvement jobs and the 
best new homes completed this year. 

There are scores of possible changes you might make in your 
home, from attic to cellar, inside and outside, any one of which 
you can enter in the contest. Size doesn’t count, for all entries 
will be classified on the amount spent. As for the new home sec- 
tion, the smaller home has the same chance of winning a big 
cash prize as a larger one, for the new homes will be classified 
according to size. 

To help you with your remodeling or new-building plans, Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens is proud to offer you these two practical and 
inspiring idea-books. 





FREE! Take Your Choice 





“NEW IDEAS FOR MODERNIZ.- “THE HANDBOOK FOR HOME- 
ING YOUR HOME”—this newly re- BUILLDERS”—everything you need 
vised book covers every phase of to know about planning and building a 
improving, remodeling, and refurnish- 


ing the home. Full of inspiring ideas. book from Better Homes & Gardens. 





new home is contained in this valuable 








Send the coupon below for the book desired and the book, 
with complete information and rules about the 1935 $5,000 
Better Homes Contest, will be sent to you at once. There is 
no cost nor obligation to you of any kind! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — GET ONE OF THESE BOOKS FREE 


BETTER HOMES CONTEST EDITOR 
8307 Meredith Building 
Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa 


(Check one of the squares below.) 
(_} I plan to remodel or refurnish our home. Send me my copy of “New Ideas for 


Modernizing Your Home,” and full information about your $5,000 contest. 


|} I plan to build a new home. Send me my copy of “Better Homes & Gardens’ 
Handbook for Home-Builders,” and full information about your $5,000 contest. 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, July, 1935 


You Can Have 


| 
a Gardenhouse 
This Year 


Plans Only 50c each 


You can make your outdoor hours this sum- 
mer still more pleasant with one of Better Homes 
& Gardens’ attractive gardenhouses. Building 
plans for any one of them are only 50c each. 
Please order by number. 










| Gardenhouse No. 1 


Garden- 
house No. 3 


Garden- 
house No. 4 


The Garden-Club Handbook. Contains a de- 
tailed discussion of all phases of garden- 
club work, with program suggestions . .50c 

You’ll want these leaflets, too, for summer 
garden help: 

B-G- 8 Bulbs for Fall Planting. 4 chart show- 
ing the color, height, depth to plant, and 
the best combinations with other plants.4c 

B-G-82 How to Make a Lattice and a Fence. 4c 

B-G-23 How to Arrange Cutflowers........ 4c 

B-G-89 An Easy-to-Build Small Greenhouse.4c 

B-G-45 Flower Enemies and How to Fight 
RR a ea ree an 4c 

B-G-56 A Spray Calendar for Fruits....... 4c 

B-G- 5 How to Rid Your Lawn of Weeds. . .4c 

B-G-84 How to Lay Walks and Stepping- 
a ceed eases Seca ds 4c 


Foods and Meal-planning 
-F-12 Frozen Desserts for the Small Family4c 
-F- 3 How to Make Delicious Jellies... .. 4c 
-F. 4 Delicious Muffins and Popovers. . . .4c 
hirty Plate Dinners for Summer Evenings. 
A ppetizing dinners, easy to prepare..... 15c 
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Address your order to 


| BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
9507 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 
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Copper— 
the Friendliest Metal 


| Begins on page 20 | 


HOW MOTORISTS SAVE 


if they are good. The eyelets of your shoes | 
are of brass. Your fountain pen is prob- | 
ably trimmed with plated copper or brass. | 


Most of your jewelry contains copper as 
an alloy. Your gold eyeglass mountings 
contain copper; 
cuff and collar buttons, the ferrule of your 
cane; the lining of your pocket knife. The 
sheen on your wife’s evening dress and 
slippers may be due to the presence of 
copper. 


FALL the gold or silver coins you may 


have in your pocket contain 10 percent of 


copper as a hardener. This “nickle” s-cent 
piece really ought to be called a copper, 
because it is three-fourths copper and 
only one-fourth nickel. This penny is not 


so do your rings, your | 


copper but is bronze, containing 90 per- | 


cent copper and ¢§ percent tin and zinc. 


Once the copper cent was all copper; but 


the softness of the metal made the use of 
an alloy necessary. 

The paper money in your pocket was 
printed from engraved copper plates. Cop- 
per plates also printed the books in the 
library; and the paper that composes 
them was made with the help of a copper 


axe and put an extra edge on the tool by 
grinding it against stone; and the grinding 














MONEY 3 WAYS WITH 


NEW KIND OF OIL 






















VALVE iq} 
monn REPAIRS a 4 








HERE’S HOW: Sludge from plasn oil has formed on 
(A) valves (B) piston rings, causing them to stick 
and leak. Compare with clean valves (C) and clean 








HOW THIS NEW-TYPE 
PENNSYLVANIA OIL 
1. Cuts 


oil consumption up 


to 50% 
2. Saves up to 15% on gasoline 


3. Cuts valve and piston ring 
troubles 75 to 90% 


NTIL now, even the most mod- 

ern refining methods were un- 
able to remove from ordinary oil the 
elements that caused s/udge— that 
sticky, gummy substance that forms 
in plain oil after it has been run for a 
time. This collects on valves and pis- 
ton ringsand wastes power, oil and gas. 





) L I ra piston rings (D) lubricated with New Pennzoil. 
wire cloth, on which ran the liquid pulp | ESE ie ee Sa ae 
; he | d pu ge amery 
so that the water might drain from it. The 1 oe nan ies ie 28: , F Wi 
eraser on your lead pencil is bound with ” vent iets etree 
as forming elements. Result— valve and 
orass. & 
piston ring repairs are reduced 75 to 
oC - : . ~ause 
So MUCH for a very sketchy survey of a 907 There a 1 Sudge to coun 
few of the aspects of copper that directly valves to stick or piston rings to leak. 
affect one in one’s home. It takes no ac- | Then, too, with sludge eliminated, 
count of the vast industrial uses of copper | New Pennzoil’s tough film is tougher 
that condition our civilization and make | —doesn’t burn up—cuts oil consump- 
possible the tremendous age of copper- | tion up to 50%. And, because valves 
carried Papeonsct power - copper-con- | and piston rings work freely, you save 
structed machinery and _ copper-condi- up to 15% on gasoline! 
tioned chemistry and copper this and cop- , 
per that in which we live—‘“‘of whispering New Pennzoil costs nothing extra— 
wires that flash the news ot the day round from any bonded Pe nnzoil deale Te 
4 the earth, of other metallic threads that Ask for the correct grade for your car. 
bring the energy of a mountain torrent in- 
to the innermost chamber.” SERVICE MAN: “I certainly gave you the right ad- 
vice on switching to New Pennzoil! You've cut your 
T ; : oil consumption over 50%—and you'll find you'll 
HE first metal found by primitive man, have less valve and piston ring trouble!” 
| we may suppose, was gold. It was beauti- 
e- ful. It charmed him. But it was a luxury 
metal, and was of small practical use to 
him. Not till he found the “red stone” 
al which today we know as copper did he 
stumble upon the really precious metal— 
tT the one metal which, at that time, tho he 
4c had no knowledge of smelting, he could 
rv make use of as it stood. That * ‘red stone” 
4e was simply pure “native” copper—nug- 
4c gets of copper. Primitive man found that USES 55% LESS OIL TO DRIVE 500 
2) > 
ht he could pound it to desired shapes with | MILES AT 102 MILES AN HOUR 
4c his stone hammer. Also that hammering , oh N 
4 i ead In a special test run, with New Pennzoil, 
c caused it to harden to a degree that made Deacon Litz not only drove 500 miles over the 
4c the soft metal into fairly serviceable tools. | Indianapolis Speedway course at 102 miles 
. The tradition, by the way, that he had are — a ne cage ane SP" p= 
c - 7 : . jew Pennzoil than any other motor oil he 
conatutiiteiane a a ji a was | } ; formerly used for this run. 
ng we have today is a MOTORIST: “How m ; : ; 
- y gasoline mileage has im- 
‘4c my th. He hardened copper by hammering proved since I started using New Pennzoi!! Now I THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 
4c it. And the most interesting thing about ket 2 to 4 more miles per gallon—and a faster, ees ere aden 
4c that i is that he began asa smith rather more powerful, smoother-running car, too!”’ British-American Oil Co., Ltd., Canada 
gs. than as a metallurgist. TOUGH-FILM 
[5c He pounded out a knife blade or an 





Hew PENNZOIL 


THE OIL THAT GOES FARTHER... FASTER... SAFER Member Penn. GradeCruae 


Copyright, 1925, The Pennzoil! Co. Oil Ass'n Permit No 


made it a thing of burnished beauty. Prob- 
ably the discovery that this wonderful red 
stone could be [| Continued on page 60 
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And let there be 
no vain regretting 


HE DAY WILL COME when 

you, too, will be called on to 

assume responsibility for the last 
offices of devotion. Your friends, your 
minister, even your funeral director, 
may hesitate to intrude their suggestions 
upon the sacredness of your grief. That 
you may be spared the agony of vain 
regret and self-reproach it is well that 
you should know about the 


GALION 


RYPTORIUM 


THE UNDER-GROUND MAUSOLEUM 


Designed by masters of mortuary architecture, 
made of heavy Armco Ingot Iron, tested under 
water and finished in Imperial Metals or in Greek 
or Italian Marble film, the Cryptorium imparts 
the consolation of beauty to the rites of burial. 


And when winter comes, drenching the earth 
with rain and melting snow, the Cryptorium 
protects the casket and its contents from the 
water in the grave. 

Leading funeral directors now provide the 
Cryptorium as an essential part of th -ir service 
—some models priced as low as $100, f. 0. b., 
Galion, Ohio. 





Mail the Coupon for book explaining how 
the Cryptorium protects casket and contents. It 
should be read by the person who makes the 
decisions at times of family crisis. 


THE GALION METALLIC VAULT CO. 


GALION. OHIO 


Please send me a copy of the book referred to in 
Better Homes and Gardens, July, 1935 


Address 
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It’s Fun to Bud Plants 


By C. 


WueEN I tell people I 
have 10 kinds of apples, 20 
kinds of pears, and 1okinds 
of plums and prunes, which 
give me an ample fruit sup- 
ply covering virtually the 
entire fruiting season, they 
wonder how I can have 
them in such a small place. 

I do this by what the 
nurserymen call budding, 
and the procedure is so 
simple that others may de- 
sire to do likewise. To me 
it is a most interesting hob- 
by. I find that when my 
trees thus budded start to 
fruit, I take great personal 
creative pride in them, 
more than I feel toward the 
trees I have secured from 
a nursery and not changed 
over to meet my own in- 
dividual fancy. 

If you were brought up 
in the country as a boy and 
had free range of the old 
home orchard, with scores 
of kinds of fruits that sel- 
dom or never find their way now to the 
fruit dealer, it will enable you to live over 
again in your more mature years some of 
these delightful days of your boyhood. 


My Trees. I started with three apple trees, 





2: For each bud make a T-shape slit in the 
trunk bark, about 1/2 inch laterally and 34 inch 
vertically. 3 and 4: Slip the shield attached to 
the bud into the T-shape slit, leaving just the 
bud protruding. 5: Tie the tiny bud and slit in 
place, firmly but not too tightly, with raffia or 
with knitting cotton. 6: The next spring, after 





1: | use a sharp, thin-blade knife 
and leave a thin shield of bark 
and wood adhering to the buds 


A. Crandall 


one a Pound Sweet, other- 
wise called Pumpkin Sweet, 
a famous old New England 
late fall and early winter 
apple much esteemed for 
baking, a Gravenstein (a 
very high-flavored fall ap- 
ple), and a Golden Sweet, 
an August summer apple 
which has probably caused 
more juvenile pilfering de- 
linquency in rural regions 
than any other apple va- 
riety. 

Into the Pound Sweet 
tree I budded these other 
kinds: Fall Pippin, Bana- 
na, Delicious, Red Astra- 
chan, Gilliflower (better 
known colloquially as 
Sheepnose), Hyslop Crab, 
and one or two other va- 
rieties I picked up at ran- 
dom. The Gravenstein tree 
now contains also Red As- 
trachan, Yellow Transpar- 
ent, Pound Sweet, and 
Cortland, and I plan pres- 
ently to insert into it, also, 
one of the new types of All Red Northern 
Spy Apples. The Golden Sweet tree also 
now has in it some other summer apples 
and one or two fall and winter varieties. 

The pear trees cover a range, similarly, 
of around 20. 
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I'm sure the new buds are alive and ready 
to grow, I cut off the top of the tree about 3 
inches above the topmost new bud. For pro- 
tection, tie the new growth to the stock. By 
fall the shoots will be firmly knit. 7: After 
the growing “bud” has hardened, the old 
stock can be cut back to the point of budding 
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A passing word may be of interest in re- 
lation to the manner in which I secured 
the buds of the Souvenir du Congres Pear. 
This is an old French pear of the largest 
size, weighing around % or 34 pound each 
when well grown, and ripening in the late 
fall. While on vacation about four years 
ago I was wandering thru an old orchard 
in New York state and chanced upon this 
tree, bearing some big pears. I recognized 
it immediately and with the consent of the 
owner snipped off a short twig of the cur- 
rent season’s growth with several plump 
buds on it. When I reached home I in- 
serted several buds from it in my pear 
trees. All lived and are now fruiting. Any- 
one roaming thru such old home orchards 
ought to keep an eye out for similar finds 
—varieties perhaps not cultivated. 


How | Started. Of course, large trees can 
be budded to change the varieties, but in 
setting out my trees I saw to it that they 
were mainly so-called 1-year trees; that is, 
trees with a I-year top and a 2-year root. 
Such a tree is simply a well-grown whip 
from 4 to § feet high. Trees of this age 
lend themselves more readily to my meth- 
od of treatment. 

In selecting apples, I had the choice of 
either standard trees or Doucin (dwarf) 
trees, but I selected the standard trees, as 
their root system is better and I think they 
live longer. It’s true, they are more rangy 
in the after years than a Doucin apple 
tree, which seldom grows more than 15 or 
18 feet high, but by proper treatment even 
a standard apple tree may be partially 
dwarfed by early-summer pinching of the 
terminal buds in late June, which sends 
the sap backward and eventually results in 
formation of more fruit spurs and conse- 
quent retarding of terminal growth of the 
branches. 

In pear trees I selected standard-root 
trees also, altho here, too, I had the op- 
tion of selecting drawf pears budded on 
quince roots, which restrict the growth 
of the pear top and bring it into fruit 
earlier. Here again, however, on account 
of our hard winters, I prefer the deeper 
rooted standard pear trees. 

After I had bought and planted my sev- 
eral trees of each kind I permitted them to 
grow undisturbed for a year or so to in- 
sure proper rooting and an adequate flow 
of sap. 


When to Bud—the season for budding va- 
ries with the variety of the fruit to be 
handled, and other 
factors: The plum 
should be attended 
to first, as sap in 
the plum tree starts 
earlier in the spring 
and ceases to flow 
early in July. Usu- 
ally plums should 
be budded in July, 
preferably early. 
Well-developed 
buds of the varie- 
ties which it is 
desired to insert 


8: | place the buds at 
2-inch intervals near 
the top of whip-like 
trees, being careful 
that they ascend spir- 
ally—no two buds 
opposite each other 
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Replace your boiler now with a 
Crane Heating System 


Uc layment until October 


This Crane Heating 
System Cost Only $615.00 


This is an actual picture of a Crane 
Boiler, equipped for oil burning, in the 
home of Mr. T. L. Taliaferro, La Grange, 
Ill. Its complete cost was only $615 in- 
cluding boiler, piping, controls, oil burn- 
er, labor and all materials. At similarly 
low cost, you too can have the advan- 
tages of a Crane Heating System—and 
you need not pay a cent until October! 


ON’T fuss with that old boiler of 
yours another winter! Modernize, 
at small cost and on easy terms—with 
a Crane Heating System, an amazing 
improvement in house heating that 
will cut fuel bills, give more heat. 
And you don’t have to pay a cent 
until October. 

Crane Boilers, for steam or hot 
water, designed and engineered by the 
experts who gave Crane plumbing, 
valves and fittings to the world, are 
perfected boilers. There is a Crane 
boiler for any fuel, any size residence. 
They take the maximum heat units 
out of your fuel. They pass tests for 
strength and durability far beyond 
what will ever be demanded of them. 
Scientifically insulated and beautifully 
jacketed, they are neat, compact, and 
fit any basement decorative scheme. 

Call your heating contractor today. 
He’ll quickly analyze your heating 


CRANE DIRECTED RADIATION 


ANE INVISIBLE 


HIE 


You can see how simple and how effective is Crane 
Directed Radiation, quickly installed shields throw- 
ing heat out into room, reducing ceiling tempera- 
tures, saving fuel, and preventing soiled walls 
and drapes —all this for 15¢ per shield. 





How You Can Borrow Money 
on an Easy Payment Plan 


Any property owner can borrow the full amount 
of money necessary for a complete new Crane 
heating plant, repaying in three years. Your 
contractor can arrange the loan through the 
Crane Finance Plan, operating under F. H. A. 
approval at government rates. The first pay- 
ment on a Crane Heating System installed this 
summer need not be made until October. No 
extra charges. 








« 


me 


Crane Beauty In The Open 
Crane Quality In Every Hidden Fitting 


problem, give you a complete cost 
figure, and arrange for financing 
under the Crane Summer Finance 
Plan—no money down—three years 
to pay—no payment until October— 
government approved rates. 





Telephone Your Heating and 
Plumbing Contractor for Full 
Information and Detailed Cost 


Heating and plumbing materials will not give 
maximum efficiency until properly installed — 
by a qualified licensed contractor. He will give 
you detailed information and costs on Crane 
heating plants, and other items necessary to 
carry out your plans, including complete help 
in arranging for a three year loan to pay for 
labor and materials. 


Write Today for 
“Modernizing Suggestions—A 
Booklet for the Home Owner” 


Plan your improvements with an expert guide 
to help you attain the result you’ve dreamed 
about. If you’re going to build, ask for “Homes 
of Today.” If you are going to modernize, ask 
for “Modernizing Suggestions.” 


MAIL COUPON TODA 

| CRANE CO. oe 6-9 

1 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliga- 

l tion, the Crane Booklet ( “Modernizing 

Suggestions” © “Homes of Today.” 

I 

| Name 

| 
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a Ham 


in Hot weather 


Why not? All cooking is easy on this beauti- 
ful green and ivory Super-DeLuxe Kerosene 
Range. It looks like a fine gas or electric 
range. You have a porcelain-lined, insulated 
oven. The enamel finish is durable and 
makes it exceedingly easy to keep clean. 


NESCO 


Super-De Luxe 


Kerosene Ranges 
Ask to see the Super-De Luxe, also the 
Nesco De Luxe and Nesco Tropical 
Kerosene stoves. Three price groups place 
kitchen comfort within reach of everyone. 


Send 25c¢ for 50c Value 

“Garden Girl” Toast Cover 
This two-tone Japanned finish 
Toast Cover has ‘Garden Girl’”’ 
decoration in full color. With it 
we mail you full color-illustrated 
brochures describing many 
NESCO household utilities. Send - 
address and 25c. Take advantage of this offer cndap. 

National Enameling and Stamping Company 
. 403 N. Twelfth St. 
3 Milwaukee, Wis. 





















NESCO 
Four-Piece Kitchenette Set 
Finished in durable Japan 


>it 


NESCO 
Cold Pack 
Canner holds 
7 1-quart jars 


NESCO 
Royal DrainTub 


Stand eliminates 
lifting 














WARREN’S 
Porch Shades 


Porches minus weather protection are 
just porches; but those equipped with 
Warren’s Porch Shades become Outdoor 
Living Rooms during mild months. 


Warren's Shades embrace the standard 
colors, drops and widths. Easily hung, 
or taken down; fast, non-rub weather- 
proof oil-stain colors. ‘‘Rayn-tite’’ or 
**Ideal’’ styles. 


If your dept., or house-furnishing dealer 
can’t supply you, all details and prices 
will come on return mail by writing to 


WARREN SHADE CoO., INC., 
2905 E. Henn. Ave., Minneapolis 








Write for circular o 
NEW HOLLAND KUT-N-TRIM ELECTRIC. LAWN MOWER 
It cuts and trims with scarcely a fringe left along 
the walk or around the trees and shru 
ame | HOLLAND MACHINE COMPANY 
New Holland Pennsylvania 
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It’s Fun 


to Bud Plants 


[ Begins on page 52] 


should be selected, as immature buds will | 
These buds may be caused to | 


winterkill. 
mature prematurely, if desired, by pinch- 
ing off the end of the shoot on which they 
are located two or three weeks prior to 


their removal. This forcing of buds to ma- | 


ture applies to apples and pears as well as 
plums and peaches. 


Buppinc pears comes next in seasonal 
order. Usually the best time for that op- 


| eration is the latter part of July or early 








in August, depending on the character of | 


the season, whether wet or dry, as the type 
of season governs the duration and quan- 
tity of the sap flow, which is a vital factor 
in budding. In a wet season the sap flow is 
prolonged and budding may be done later 
than in a dry one. It is well to wait before 
budding, anyhow, until after the peak of 
the sap flow is past, so as not to “drown” 
or submerge the bud with too much new 
wood growth. Apples in New England are 
usually budded around the middle or lat- 
ter part of August. The time can be de- 
termined by the maturity of the buds and 
the character of the sap flow. 


This Is the Method. I first looked over the 
buds of the varieties I wished to insert and 
saw that they were plump, mature ones. 
Then I proceeded to set them in position. 
At one operation several varieties were 
placed in the same tree. I spaced them at 
intervals of 2 inches near the top of the 
whip-like little trees, being careful to 
have them set in an ascending spiral so 
that no two of the buds were exactly op- 
posite each other. 
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~ “DUCO-WAX | 
sure keeps the 
car shining” 





That’s the secret for keeping car beauty. 
Du Pont DUCO-WAX. It forms a smooth, 
transparent film that keeps out dirt, pre- 
vents weathering, and preserves the lustre 


| for months. DUCO-WAX is easy to apply, 





Placed opposite, a | 


crotch might develop when the tree ma- | 
tured, which might split the tree under | 


weight of fruit. 

I use a sharp, thin-blade knife for cut- 
ting the buds. A quick stroke of the knife 
is necessary. The buds must be cut with a 
thin shield of bark and wood adhering to 
them. If cut too close to the heart of the 
bud, the bud will die; if too much wood is 
cut off with the bark shield, the union 
subsequently will not be so good. This is 
one of the exacting things about budding, 
this cutting of the buds just right, but it is 
not a difficult thing to do with a little 


practice. I leave the leaf stem attached to | 


the bud to serve as a handle when placing 
the bud in position. 

Then I make a T-shape slit in the bark 
of the trunk for each bud, about % inch 
long for the lateral cut and about 34 inch 
long for the vertical one. Then I raise the 
bark carefully; the shield attached to the 
bud is slipped into the T-shape slit, leav- 
ing just the bud protruding. I tie it firmly, 
but not too tightly, with raffia or knitting 
cotton. Budding tape may be used also. I 
make use of no wax when I follow the 
above procedure, as none is necessary. 
The descending sap will unite the newly 









set bud to the foster-mother trunk in from | 


2 to 3 weeks. 
After I set my buds I watch them from 


| time to time to see that too rapid flow of 


sap, due to heavy and unexpected rains, | 


does not cause the ligatures to strangulate 


or choke the buds. When I see any indica- | 


tion of such, I loosen the bindings a trifle. 
Then I pay no further attention to the 
buds the remainder of the season. 


saves time and labor once spent in frequent 
cleanings and washings. Use it occasion- 
ally and keep the finish shining for years. 


TRIAL OFFER—Try DUCO-WAX at our expense. 
Get a generous sample FREE. Just tear out this ad- 
vertisement, and mail it with your name and address 
(and 6c in stamps for postage) to DU PONT, 
Dept. B-54, Wilmington, Del. (Offer good only in 
U. S. and Canada). 


DU PONT 


DUCO-WAX 
UPON 








Worlds Lowest Priced 


Quality yy 
Home, 


$4.93 


Buy direct from Mill. Save $200 to $800. Price in- 

codes all lumber readi-cut, millwork, windows, 

doors, interior sanare, roofing, glass, nails, 
paints, varnish and stains. y freight. 


BUILD iT YOURSELF 


Aladdin’s famous Readi-cut System saves labor costs and 
lumber - eo Complete plans for quick, easy erection, 


FREE ¢2* mer Cottage many designs in Homes, 


$, pe. Goraaee, Fey -y Stations, Tour- 


ist Cottages and - Wise fe Address 
rest o' eet No — 
THE es hak coe ie CO. Bax ciry, micas 





F1mx IT YOURSELF 
AND CUT YOUR REPAIR BILLS 







CRACKED PLASTER WALLS? 


Save money on repairs by writing 
today for our illustrated folder 
telling how you can do the smal! 
but important jobs about the ER 
house yourself—easily, quickly. 
Pecora Paint Company, Inc. 
Dept. 8, 4th and Venango Sts., Phila, Pa. 















WEEDS RUIN A LAWN °; 


of them with the new ADCO WEED-KILLER 
for LAWNS. Order it from your seed or hard- 
ware dealer, or send us $1.00 for a 3-lb can, 
enough for 300 sq. ft. 25-lb bags F. O. B. $3.75. 
ADCO, Carlisle, Pa. 

Makers also of the famous ‘‘ADCO,’’ which 
converts farm and garden rubbish into rich 
manure. Send for ‘‘Artificial Manure and How 
to Make it’’—FREE. 
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The following spring I take an early 
inventory of my little trees to see how the 
buds have stood the trying winter months. 
Generally I find virtually all of them alive. 
I wait until the pressure of ascending sap 
just starts the buds to swell sufficiently to 
split their brown wrappings a trifle and 
reveal the green of their interior. Then, 
knowing for sure that they are alive and 
ready to grow, I simply cut off the top of 
the trees about 3 inches above the top- 
most bud I have inserted. The pressure of 
sap soon forces all these foster buds into 
growth and each eventually makes a little 
limb of its own particular variety. I still 
wish to have a limb or two in each tree of 
the original variety as set out, so I permit 
a bud or two to grow from the original 
trunk below those other kinds I had in- 
serted. All other buds are rubbed off and 
kept off. 

Each of the limbs growing from the dif- 
ferent varieties of buds will remain distinct 
thruout its life and true to its individual 
type, time of ripening, flavor, and color. 
This is one of the mysteries of plant chem- 
istry. 


THERE is one point in the treatment of 
the newly formed limbs growing from the 
inset buds I ought to stress, and that is 
that when the new shoots start to grow 
they are very fragile and not very securely 
anchored to their new foundations. To 
prevent their being whipped out of place 
by high winds, it is well to tie each of these 
little shoots to the parent trunk loosely 
with a narrow piece of cotton cloth. By 
fall the shoots will have become woody in 
texture and firmly knit into place so that 
these cotton bindings then can be re- 
moved safely. Attention to this detail in 
all budding operations will prevent un- 
necessary losses due to wind damage. 


Plums and Peaches on the Same Tree. I had 
a tree, 14 of which bore Burbank Plums 
and the other half Rochester Peaches. 
Both yielded well and each was true to its 
own peculiar kind in color, taste, and size. 


My Lilac Experiment.So much for budding 
fruit trees. Now to branch off briefly to 
another of my hobbies: I’m a great lover 
of lilacs—have been since a boy in the 
country when the old-fashioned white and 
purple lilac bushes growing in the yards 
were our main Memorial Day flowers. 

Of late years I have become interested 
in the newer French Hybrid Lilacs and 
have about 25 kinds, single and double, in 
a wide range of colors. I have several 
shrubs budded with from 4 to 8 varieties 
of different colors and types. A tree lilac 
with limbs of several different colors can 
be made by following the same procedure, 
inserting the buds in an ascending spiral 
as already described. The time for budding 
lilacs usually ranges from mid-July into 
the middle of August, depending on the 
season. One of my bushes that attracts 
considerable attention on Memorial Day 
contains the national colors—red, white, 
and blue lilacs. On wet Memorial Days 
it is not necessary to hang out the flag. 


Finally, the beauty of budding is that it 
can be done in warm weather while 
you’re in your shirt sleeves. It doesn’t re- 
quire grafting wax, which is disagreeable 
to handle. Another thing is that in bud- 
ding all that is needed in the way of equip- 
ment is a keen knife, a ball of knitting cot- 
ton or hank of raffia, a little patience, and 
knowledge of these few fundamental and 
basic facts. 
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SHE ros: A DOUBTER! 


®..UNTIL HER SISTER PERSUADED 









HER TO TRY THIS QUICK, EASY 





WAY TO MAKE BETTER JAMS 
AND JELLIES! 
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Mrs. Baker had always used the old, 








Following the easy Certo recipe, she just 


“long-boil” method, so she didn’t believe | brought her fruit juice and sugar to a boil 
jelly-making could be easy. But finally she | ...added Certo... brought to a boil again, 
agreed to try the “short-boil” way, with | and boiled hard exactly % minute. Presto! 
Certo. (Notice easy way of squeezing juice | The jelly was done, ready to pour. .. in /ess 
from jelly bag with a potato masher!) 


than 15 minutes after her juice was prepared! 


























Then came another surprise! Mrs. Baker | And with Certo, amy fruit (even strawberries 
found that from on/y 4 cups of juice she got | and pineapple) makes perfect jelly or jam! 
11 glasses . . . about four more than by the | There is no need to worry about failures. 
“long-boil” way! Her sister explained that | The flavor is much finer, too. Short boiling 
due to the short boil no juice boiled away. | retains all the natural flavor of the fresh 
That’s why she got half again more glasses! | fruit, and there is no “boiled-down” taste. 





















NO MYSTERY ABOUT CERTO! 
What it is... how it acts 





ERTO is just natural fruit pectin... 
the jellying substance in fruit. 


Fruits vary in the amount of pectin they 
contain ... Many don’t contain enough 
to make them jell. When you use Certo, 
with the special Certo recipe for each : ! 
fruit, you are getting just the balance of Sf we 
pectin, sugar and fruit juice needed for _89 tested reci- 
perfect jam or jelly. You can buy Certo at es under the 


bel of 
any grocer’s. A product ofGeneralFoods. ~ “bottle. 
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It’s July, So— 


Water, Mulch, and Stake 


By Fae Huttenlocher 


be garden in July gives luxurious- 
ly and asks so little. At no other time 
will it present so alluring a retreat to 
cool, green depths and fresh foliage 
fragrance. All it asks is a little thought- 
ful attention that is easy and pleas- 
urable to give. It wants watering, 
mulching, and staking—activities that 
are so interesting they are really fun. 

Of these, watering is the most im- 
portant. It need be no chore nowa- 
days, with the many available devices 
that meet the needs of every garden. 

Watering the garden is really an in- 
teresting art. If you do it wrong, it is 
worse than not watering at all. If you 








A label that is graceful and easily read 


do it right, the resultant appreciation 
shown by the plants is sure to delight 
you. Here are a few easy to remember 
facts about the right way to water: 

Gardens built on a clay soil base re- 
quire at least one inch of water weekly. 

Sandy soils dry out more readily 
and therefore need more frequent wa- 
tering. 

Soil that has been properly condi- 
tioned, containing the right amount of 
humus, will absorb about seven times 
as much water as the soil in which 
clay predominates. 

Whatever type of soil one has, water 
should be applied in sufficient quan- 
tity to penetrate at least 4 inches. 

Light sprinkling by hand is in- 
jurious. It encourages surface- 
growing roots that readily burn 
out in tang dry weather. Thoro 
watering encourages deep roots 
that enable plants to withstand 
drouth better and retain the rich 
green foliage that marks a well- 
kept garden. 

A swirling spray sprinkler at- 
tached to the hose is most effi- 
cient. It distributes the right 7 
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Sunken flower pot for watering rock gardens 


amount of water over the ground’s 
surface like rain, allowing slow, nat- 
ural absorption, while the stationary 
hose pours the water so rapidly on one 
spot that it puddles and cakes the soil. 
This is injurious to most plants. The 
usual type of swirl spray should run 2 
or 3 hours in one place. This assures a 
thoro, deep watering. 

The old idea that watering should 
not be done in the sunlight is now ex- 
ploded. If enough water is applied, it 
can be done any convenient time. 


Cultivation. A new theory comes to us 
fresh from the laboratory of science— 
“Cultivation does not take the place 
of water!” In fact, it is of little value 
except as a check to weeds. Most of 
us will want to prove this to ourselves 
after having been told for so many 
years that cultivation is as essential 
as watering—even taking its place. 
The new theory is based on the fact 
that a plant contains 60 to go percent 
water, which must be frequently re- 
placed if the plant continues to thrive. 
Cultivation will not do this. Observa- 
tion has shown that as soon as water 
is supplied to the most desert-like 
soils, vegetation springs into vigorous 
life, something which no amount of 
cultivation would accomplish. 





New theorists further show that the 
light dust mulch which cultivation is 
said to create has little moisture-hold- 
ing value as compared to other mulches. 


Mulching. Mulch is the earth’s humi- 
dor, covering the soil with protecting 
material. Nature’s most valuable 
mulches are sand, leafmold, and peat- 
moss. 

Peatmoss is clean and delightful in 
appearance, and pleasant to handle. It 
should be worked with the hands until 
fine and loamy, then soaked for a few 
days in water, squeezed out, and spread 
an inch or more deep over the soil. 

Everybody knows leafmold. Unless 
you make your own “garden gold” 
from the fallen leaves of your trees, 
this is sometimes difficult to find. 
Leafmold has the advantage of con- 
taining much valuable plant food as 
well as being an active moisture-re- 
taining agent. It’s wise to water thoro- 
ly, then apply a 2- to 3-inch layer of 
leafmold, sand, or peatmoss before 
leaving on an extensive vacation. 





Sprinkling—shallow 


roots burn easily; 
thoro soaking—deep roots withstand drouth 


Staking. Pride in plant appearances 
will stimulate your interest in proper 
plant staking. Nothing is more dis- 
tressing than the discovery that high 
winds and driving rain have left ee 
stately heads of lilies, delphinium, 
hollyhocks, and Artemisias ignobly 
beaten into the mud. Such Fe er scl 
can be prevented if a little intelligent 
attention is given to proper staking. 
Most gardeners look upon 
staking as a necessary evil be- 
cause it is so commonly done in 
a conspicuous and unattractive 
manner. For successful staking, 
it’s highly important to retain 
the natural grace and contour of 
the plants. No support should 
squeeze them and make them 


A. Wire support made from coat-hanger 
B. Circlet of wire for bunchy plants 
C. Bamboo stakes for individual stems 
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look penned in. Inconspicuous and effec- 
tive staking is a fine art with a challenge 
to the real garden-lover. 

The dull green bamb»o stakes now avail- 
able in bundles and of any length desired 
are probably the least conspicuous. They 
are especially appropriate for plants with 
straight, dignified growth, such as del- 
phinium, hollyhocks, and Artemisias. 

Large, bunchy perennials, such as peo- 
nies, Gypsophila, statice, and Artemisia, 
will need a more substantial support to 
hold their massive growth. For these a 
circlet of wire is held in position by 3 sup- 
ports that may be pushed into the ground. 

Perennial Asters and chrysanthemums 
are ideal plants to place back of Oriental 
Poppy clusters and bleedingheart plants. 
Their graceful stalks, flower-laden in the 
autumn, may be pulled over the barren 
spots left by dormant plants and kept in 
any desired positions with single wire 
holders made of old coat-hangers. 

With wire snippers cut the hanger open 
at the top by the hook. Bend the wire 
straight to any length desired to form the 
support that goes into the ground. With 
tweezers bend the hook portion into a cir- 
clet that will hold the plant stalk. 


Labeling. It was a real delight to discover 
this year, at the International Flower 
Show, a most attractive labeling method. 
Instead of the straight, uncompromising 
square or oblong tag, the labels were grace- 
fully curved in scroll fashion. This form 
was unobjectionable even to the most re- 
fined plant. Its size was made in accord- 
ance with the proportion of the plant it 
marked, appearing equally well on ever- 
green tree or feathery Astilbe. To the ends 
of the scroll tags were fastened the small 
wires which held it to the plant. The labels 
were made of a green, waterproofed fabric, 
cardboard thickness. The plant name was 
written with indelible ink. 





$500 


for your 
JUNIOR GARDEN CLUB! 


In 1936, somewhere in the United 
States, a Junior Garden Club en- 
rolled in The Junior Garden Clubs 
of America will receive from head- 
quarters an award of $500 for out- 
standing accomplishment in some 
official club activity! 

Your local group has a wonderful 
opportunity to win this award and 
to have this large fund for financing 
its own local project—a Junior Gar- 
den Club Center, a Junior Garden 
Club Library, a Nature-training 
Camp, or an individual Horticul- 
tural Scholarship for some chosen 
club member! 

Write immediately for informa- 
tion about this splendid award 
sponsored by The Junior Garden 
Clubs of America, and for the simple 
details required for the registration 
of your club. There is no charge for 
the registration of any group. 


THE JUNIOR GARDEN CLUBS 
OF AMERICA 


Better Homes & Gardens 
Des Moines, lowa 
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“Only in Kotex 
can you find these 3 
satisfying comforts 


Three exclusive features solve three impor- 
tant problems every woman faces, I explain 
them to you here because there is no other 
place for you to learn about them.” 


Drang Caen (lam ber 





Author of "Marjorie May’s 12th Birthday” 






~  h 
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To prevent all chafing and 
all irritation, the sides of Kotex are cush- 
ioned in a special, soft, downy cotton. 
That means lasting comfort and freedom 
every minute Kotex is worn. 


| ee always felt that the real facts on 
this intimate subject were withheld 
from women. So here I present infor- 
mation every woman should know. 

I realize that most sanitary napkins 
look pretty much alike. Yet they aren’t 
alike either in the way they’re made or 
in the results they give. For only genu- 
ine Kotex offers the 3 exclusive advan- 
tages I explain on this page—the 3 
features that bring you women the com- 
fort and safety you seek. And with Kotex 
now costing so little and giving so 
much, there’s really no economy in 
buying any other kind. 


New Adjustable Belt Requires No Pins! 


No wonder thousands are buying this truly remarkable 
Kotex sanitary belt! It's 
conveniently narrow... 
easily adjustable to fit the 
figure. And the patented 
clasp does away with pins 
entirely. You'll be pleased 
with the comfort. . . and 
the low price. 








A special center layer in the 
heart of the pad is channeled to guide 
moisture the whole length of the pad— 
thus avoids embarrassment. And this 
special center gives“body” but not bulk 
to the pad in use. No twisting. 





Now you can wear what you 
will without lines ever showing. Why? 
Kotex ends are not merely rounded as in 
ordinary pads, but flattened and tapered 
besides. Absolute invisibility always. 


~WONDERSOFT KOTEX 


Try the New Deodorant Powder . . . QUEST, for personal daintiness. Available wherever Kotex is sold. 
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“It’s simply miraculous,” 
women say. 





Here at last is the perfect home ironer that 
anyone can use—at a price anyone can afford. 

Off your feet on ironing day at last! It’s really 
fun to sit comfortably and feed the clothes to 
this wonderful THOR. 

Anyone can do flatwork— the long tiresome 
part of the ironing—the first time the Thor is 
tried, and in less than half the time. 

Try it! — at your Thor dealer's. Name and 
address of nearest Thor dealer on request. 
Approved by U.S. 


*Slightly higher at far distant points. 


S:‘P-E-E-D 


Gov'tfor FHA loans. 


IRONER 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 1954 So. 54th Ave., Chicago, Ill 











@ SUGGEST TO YOUR FRIENDS 
THAT THEY BUY ACOPY OF THIS 
ISSUE AT THEIR NEWSSTAND. 
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Free! RECIPES 

Ie AUTOMATIC 
REFRIGERATOR! 


Smooth Ice Creams 
easy —quick— 
economical! 


Use only 1 cup cream! 
e No custard to be 
cooked! @ Few ingre- 
dients! @ Only 1 stir- 
ring in tray! @ Best of 
all, no ice splinters— 
no chance of failure! 








Write Tae Borven Co., Dept.BH75,350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., for Free copy of amazing new cook book. 
ll ice creams! New milk sherbets! World's speediest sauce! 
Refrigerator cakes! Cookies! Unbaked pies! 


Name > 





Address 
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There Are Tricks to Cool Homemaking 


| [ Begins on page 26 | 


ing air-circulating device (see photograph 
on page 26) is now available. It is easily 
installed in any home and reduces the 
temperature from 5 to 15 degrees, cooling 
by exchanging hot indoor air for cooler 
outside air, especially important at night. 
Set before an open window or vent in the 
attic, bedroom, or hallway, it is plugged 
into any convenient outlet. It’s as simple 
as that—and well within the modest 
budget. 


Bur mechanical contrivances aren’t the 
only promoters of cool homemaking. Our 
personal philosophy has an enormous 
amount to do with it. Here is an example: 
Some city friends of mine bought a five- 
room cottage near mine in the country. 
Was this wife happy? No! Yet next door 
to her I was in heaven. The answer was 
simple. In her cottage there was no plia- 
bility, no adjustment to conditions. She 
cooked elaborate meals on a three-burner 
stove, fussed, fumed, scrubbed, and 
dusted. At my house I cooked simple 
meals, ate on paper plates, and cleaned 
up twice a week. The balance of the time 
I swam, rested, and enjoyed myself. 


Few of us need to move to the country 
to enjoy sunshine and proximity to sum- 
mer’s loveliness. All we need is a little re- 
vamping of our mental attitudes. 

First, about home furnishings. We all 
seem to acquire blind spots to objects 
which become too familiar, especially if 
they stand constantly in the same spot or 
in the same relation to each other. Sim- 
plicity and uncrowdedness are always 
good taste, but in summertime they be- 
come indispensable. So why not take 
down our heavy draperies, handsome por- 
tiéres, and winter glass curtains? Let’s 
have our rugs stored at the cleaner’s or in 
a cool, dry spot in the house. 


Witn warm weather at hand, per- 
haps this would be a good time to invest 
in Venetian blinds or some of the new ac- 
cordion-pleated shades that can be let 
down from the top or pulled up from the 
bottom. And in place of glass curtains and 
winter draperies, why not rayon voile, 
crisp organdy, or other sheer materials to 
frame the living-room windows? 

This is the way a wise friend of mine 
works it out: Every spring and fall she 
changes her whole living-room color 
scheme. In the winter a mulberry shade 
predominates in rugs, draperies, and up- 
holstery. In the summer, green-patterned 
draperies, cool green slip-covers for the 
furniture, and hooked rugs with green ac- 
cents appear. In her bedrooms, light- 
weight dimity bedspreads and white or 
pastel-tinted sheer curtains and summer 
rugs give a delightful feeling of coolness— 
also help to lengthen the life of her winter 
furnishings. 


REFRESHING notes can be dropped in- 
to our dining-rooms, too. Why not put 
away the full-length tablecloths and sur- 
prise the crowd with colorful, woven raffia 
doilies, shellacked to make cleaning easy? 


| Or browse thru your department stores 


for this year’s offerings in waterproof 
doilies or the larger waterproof cloths 
which come in both pastels and in gay 


| colors. A change to a summer rug or mat- 


ting, and to light draperies will complete 
the picture. 

Still more miracles can be worked in the 
kitchen. Cool colors in curtains, table oil- 
cloth, small decorative objects, and even 
in kitchen towels may be substituted for 
the warm winter shades. 


So MUCH for cooling the house—actu- 
ally and by impression. Now let’s simplify 
our homekeeping schedule so that work 
may be got out of the way as much as pos- 
sible in the early hours of the morning. 

What about the laundry? Both grown- 
ups and children need more changes of 
clothing in the summer, but most of us are 
happier, and healthier too, if our clothes 
are few, simple, and loose-fitting. Let’s 
not dress up the children except for special 
occasions. Even then simple clothes are 
considered smartest. Little girls’ dresses 
and small boys’ suits which can be ironed 
flat or put thru your rotary or flat-plate 
ironer without special attention to ruffles 
or sleeves are great mother-savers. 

Many hands make light work. It’s va- 
cation time, so let’s enlist all forces. The 
best scheme seems to be a job-schedule 
made up by the whole family. It lists the 
tasks to be done, the member who can best 
take care of each one, and the day or hour 
it is to be performed. 


We HAVE to eat—full, nourishing 
meals, too. Salads and fruitades only day 
after day, don’t meet the requirements. 
An established summer practice at our 
house provides oven meals several times a 
week. You see, there have been such grand 
developments lately in controlled and in- 
sulated ovens in all the up-to-date ranges, 
that nowadays an oven meal heats up your 
kitchen far less than do three or four top 
burners. What’s more, these meals can 
be fixed in the cool of the morning, stored 
in the refrigerator, then popped into the 
oven an hour or so before dinner. 

One oven favorite of mine gives us 
braised round steak or veal with gravy, 
browned in a frying pan and baked later 
in a covered casserole. With this go but- 
tered onions and green beans in other 
baking dishes. 

On oven-meal days, desserts may be 
baked fruits or puddings. For the other 
nights let’s cool off with blanc manges, 
molded gelatines, and frozen desserts. 


Porcu meals, cooked and served out-of- 
doors, are surprisingly appetite piquing. 
Make use of your electric casserole, sand- 
wich grill, toaster, chafing dish, waffle 
iron, and coffee maker. It’s great fun! If 
you lack sufficient electrical outlets for 
your equipment, it’s not an expensive job 
at all to have them put in. 

One porch dinner we all vote for in- 
cludes waffles, sausages, a big green vege- 
table salad, a light dessert, coffee, milk. 

Then one or two nights a week why not 
have dinner out on the lawn? All the bet- 
ter if you have an out-door fireplace; 
otherwise one of the portable charcoal 
grills can be set up anywhere. 


THE sum total of all these tricks for cool 
homemaking? Simply this: Summer can be 
a gloriously happy time or a most dismal 
one. Let’s play our cards wisely and enjoy 
it! 








How to Freshen 
Outdoor Furniture 
[ Begins on page 24 | 


used our garage; 
be fine). Any specks of dust settling on a 
wet finish mar it. Don’t make our mistake 
of putting a freshly painted piece near an 
open window to dry (even on a calm day 
dust enters). If you must paint on the 
porch or outdoors, select a sheltered, shady 
spot and day when there isn’t a breeze! 
Before starting to paint, spread layers 
of newspapers on the floor. We learned to 
turn chairs and tables upside down, paint- 
ing the legs first, to save back-bending. 


How Many Coats? Don’t skimpon the num- 
ber of coats if you want a good-looking, 
long-wearing finish. For our pieces that 
merely needed freshening, a single coat 
sufficed. Most of ours, tho, required two, 
and for pieces in very bad condition, espe- 
cially those on which a paint-remover had 
to be used, we allowed three coats—the 
first one thinned with turpentine. Ample 
drying time between coats there must be 
—merely dry to the touch won’t do. 


The Way to Apply: First select a medium- 


the basement would | 





size brush for the body color and a one- | 


inch brush for the trim. Have you ever at- 
tempted to dislodge a brush bristle from 
the wet paint surface? Check off this de- 
lay, which is most annoying, by purchas- 
ing only the best brushes for your work. 

Flat paint we were told to brush in 
thoroly, back and forth. Enamel, varnish, 
and lacquer should be flowed on, retouch- 
ing as little as possible. Enamel may be 
cross-brushed once. On flat surfaces var- 


nish, enamel, and lacquer are applied with | 


a full brush, which allows the coating to 
flow on evenly. But with wicker, and on 
any vertical surface, a too full brush causes 
“wrinkles,” or a thick film between reeds, 
and retards drying. 

When 


Good Care for Brushes. we finish 


each paint job we clean our brushes so | 


thoroly that they can even be used for 
another color. A good painter cleans his 
brushes with turpentine, benzine, or 
paint-thinner. 








“How to Know Good 
Furniture When You 





THERE'LL be such a story in the 
August Better Homes & Gardens, 
written by Esther G. Weber, to help 
to guide your selection—to assist 
you to choose furniture for endur- 
ance and beauty! 





> See It” 





‘AUNT JANES SHEETS 
ARE SO NICE AND 
WHITE, MOTHER” 





One can't help noticing gray sheets. They make a bed look so un- 
attractive. Be sure of sheets that stay snowy-white. Ask for Uticas 
or Mohawks. Utica and Mohawk sheets are made from a Jonger fibre, 
white cotton. They start life as white as naturecan make them. Then, 
bleaching without harsh chemicals and the use of pure spring water 
insure lasting whiteness. Ask your favorite department store for 
these guaranteed quality sheets. Or write direct. BH7 Utica and 
Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 


UTICA SHEETS 


The quality sheet of four gen- 
erations. Prized for softness. 
Praised for durability. 


UTICA PERCALE 


Sheets of shimmering beauty. 
Their luxurious texture has the 
feel of silk—the strength of linen. 


MOHAWK SHEETS 


The thrift sheets of the Nation. 
Their distinctive weave assures 
long life and easy laundering 





Needlecrest Initials 
— Executed in genuine 
raised embroidery, 21% 
inches high. Available 
only with these sheets. 


MOHAWK PERCALE 


Guest quality sheets at thrift 
prices. Each night proves their 
luxury—each year their economy. 








—— 


‘tie SAPOLIN “paints 


FOR FURNITURE—WOODWORK=—BRIC-A-BRAC 
ONE COAT COVERS —— NO BRUSH MARKS! 


SAPOLIN SPEED ENAMEL has a thousand uses— 
for chairs, tables, beds, bureaus, porch furniture, 
etc.—18 new marvelous colors. Make your home 
sparkle with these quick-drying enamels! 
Remember Sapolin costs so little because one 
coat covers, Satisfaction guaranteed-— dries smooth 
as glass in 4 hours— made especially for the paint 
jobs you do yourself. In sizes from 25c up. 
Don’t have dull furniture or interiors—consult the 
Sapolin dealer for latest Home Decorating Guide. 






Ask your dealer for 
New Home Deco- 
rating Guide— 
FREE—or write 
Sapolin Company, 
229 E. 42nd Street, 
New York, 


SAPOLIN SPEED ENAMEL 











GAVE THE Pleces* 


Du Pont Duco Cement makes it stronger than new 
IT HOLDS ANYTHING (except rubber). Articles of glass, china, wood, 


fabrics, metal, marble, are strong as new when mended with this transpar- 
ent, quick-drying cement. Neither hot water nor ice, heat nor cold will 
affect its bulldog grip. Keep a tube in the house — 25c at drug, hardware 
and stationery stores. 


TRANSPARENT 










* WATERPROOF 
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J UNE gardens cannot bloom in 
January — but June’s delicious 
fruits and vegetables can sup- 
ply their luscious flavors and 
nourishing vitamins to your fam- 
ily through all the long winter 
months when you can them, 
using BALL Jars, Caps, and 
Rubbers—for 50 years the 
overwhelming preference of 
women everywhere. 

Think of the delightful satis- 
faction, the wide variety of 
meals, the big saving in money 
that can be yours next winter if 
you will follow the simple, easy 
rules in our FREE booklet, “How 
to Can Fruits and Vegetables.” 

This booklet is yours 


for the asking. 














4@m “JARS-CAPS 
& RUBBERS 


SEND COUPON FOR 


BOOKLET OF BEST 
CANNING DIRECTIONS 


BALL BROTHERS CO. Dept.BHG MUNCIE, IND 












A WHOLE 
PACKAGE OF 25 


FOR ONLY 10¢ 
KIND OF GLASS 


a ee 


Saves Time—Money—Labor—Materials 


MARVELOUS new invention needed by every 

housewife who makes jellies, jams, etc. Seals any 
glass or jar in % the usual time, at 44 the usual 
cost! No wax to melt—no tin tops to sterilize—no mess 
—no waste. A perfect seal every time. Amazingly easy 
to use. Try Jiffy-Seals — the 
new transparent film inven- | At All Woolworth, 
tion. If not yet at yourdealer’s, | Kresge & Other5c@ 
send 10cfor full-size package to | 10c Stores or Your 
CLOPAY CORPORATION, | Neighborhood Store 
1424York St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Copper— 
the Friendliest Metal 


| | Continued from page 51 | 


melted out of rocks with fire, which is the 
basic fact of metallurgy, came by accident. 
Perhaps stones rich with the oxide or car- 
bonate of copper ringed a camp fire. Beads 
of pure copper oozed from them, flowed in- 
to accidental depressions in the ground, 
and weremolded by them. Maybe the wom- 
en wore those bright beads for ornament. 


Anyuow, here was the most momen- 
tous thing, we may believe, that ever hap- 
pened, before or since, in the history of 


| material culture. For the whole story of 


metallurgy, not only of copper but of all 
useful metals, stems from it. All tools, all 
machinery, all electricity, every thing that 
makes life possible as we live it today, be- 
gan with that, and would have been im- 
possible without it. Iron ore would not 
have led to the same campfire discovery 
because iron melts at much higher tem- 
peratures than a campfire would have 








achieved. Copper had the precise combi- | 


nation of qualities that put it within the | 


reach of primitive man. 


THE qualities that give copper its pe- 
culiar value are many. Because it mixes 
readily with many other metals it may be 
regarded not as one metal merely, but 
hundreds, used in a thousand different 
ways. There are nearly 300 varieties of 
brass and almost as many kinds of bronze. 
There are about 550 alloys that combine 
copper with such metals as nickel, alumi- 
num, manganese, and the like. 

Copper’s high ductility means that it 
can be drawn out into miles of fine wire, 
like so much chewing gum. Its high tena- 
city makes it tough and strong. Its beauty 
gives it high esthetic value in construction 
and in the arts. On exposure to the air it 
takes on various colors, including the 
lovely green patina which protects it from 
further deterioration like an impervious 
paint. By the same token it resists corro- 
sion. A copper roof lasts longer than the 
building it protects; 
bronze is like the everlasting hills; a 
knocker of polished brass on your door is 
a symbol of intrinsic quality on the part 
of the people within. 


THREE-FIFTHS of the world’s produc- 


tion of copper goes into electrical uses. The 


| telephone and telegraph systems of this 


country use over a billion pounds of cop- 
per, and about 34 million miles of copper 
wire. When you telephone from New York 
to San Francisco you use 2,900,000 pounds 
of copper in so doing. A ten-car subway 
train uses 40,000 pounds of copper; a lo- 
comotive, 3,000; a big battleship, 2,000,- 


ooo pounds. More than 100,cc0,cco pounds | 


of copper a year are used in the bearings 
of railroad and freight cars. Enormous 
copper wires carry and distribute electric 
power from great hydro-electric plants. A 
single Ford factory used daily 254 miles 
of copper tubing for radiators and 67 tons 
of brass for various parts and appliances. 
The chemical industries find copper es- 
sential for uses where corrosion is a con- 
stant factor. Copper sheathing and cop- 
er-bearing paint protects ship and boat 
ttoms from barnacles and from the at- 
tacks of microscopic marine organisms. A 


a monument of 
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Stop your Dog’s 


SUMMER 


ITCHING 


This Safe, Easy Way 





ON’T blame summer skin disorders 

on mange or parasites; the diet may 
beat fault. A teaspoonful of Fleischmann’s 
Irradiated Dry Yeast in the daily food 
helps relieve the itching by removing 
its cause, 

“Your yeast has done wonders for the 
treatment of skin trouble in my Chows,” 
writes Albert J. Ewald, Chow Chow Club, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. It’s the Vitamin G 
content of this inexpensive food supple- 
ment that does the trick... gives the coat 
a beautiful natural luster. 


Get a 25¢ trial can 


Sold at pet, department, sporting, feed 
ms and seed stores, Or send 25¢ to 
# Standard Brands Incorporated, Dept. 
pos BHG-7, 595 Madison Ave., New York, 
+ yaar 00 BE Y., for 314-oz. trial can, enough for 
¢ 2 to 3 weeks. Complete literature will 
be included. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 





IRRADIATED DRY 


YEAST for DOGS 











VACATION 
MONEY 


Could you use some extra money 
for your vacation this summer or 
for some other purpose? 


If you could and would like to 
know of a pleasant easy way toearn 
it in your spare time, write today 
for complete details of our spare 
time income plan. 


Address your correspondence to: 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


9107 Meredith Bidg. Des Moines. lowa 














NON-SKID MAT for 
TUB or SHOWER! -g6TSUin, 


FOOTSURE in the tub or under tne F 
nari Tu Tes MAT 


shower prevents SLIPPING—FALL- 

ING! INSURES SAFETY for the 
whole family! Patented vacuum cups 
molded in the mat cling tightly to the 
slippery surface. Highest quality rub- 
ber, safety tread, beautiful colors— 
Green, Orchid, Yellow, Blue, White 

Standard Model, 16x24 inches, $1.95; 
De Luxe Model, 18x32 inches, $2.95. 
At leading department, house furnish- 
ing and hardware stores. or direct from us. Illustrated circu- 
lar free. FOOTSURE CO., INC., R-2, 1220 Maple Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MINUTES 


TO SHARPEN 
YOUR 
LAWN MOWER 


1. HOOK SHARPENER 
OVER CROSS-BAR 
No tools needed. You 
don’t remove wheels 
or reverse cogs. Just 
hook sharpener over 

the cross-bar. 


2 STEP ON HANDLE 
This raises wheels from 
ground so they revolve 
freely. 


3 TURN WHEEL 








As you turn the wheels 
hold the sharpener 
lightly against blades. 


In 2 minutes they have 
a keen cutting edge. 
Carborundum Brand Lawn 


Mower Sharpener 

from dealer or direct 5 0 Cc 
prepaid in U. S. A., 

For mowers over 16” wide, 65c 
(Carborundum and Aloxite are 
registered trade-marks of The 
Carborundum Company.) 


THE CARBORUNDUM 
COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 











NON.-POISONOUS 
To Humans, 


Animals or Birds 


Why use two insecticides— 
which ~ 2 be Lore on 
spray’ separately — when 
Red Arrow Garden Spray 
will destroy all the usual vari- 
eties of sucking and chewin 
insects found in your guden? 
Excellent for Ants 
and Sod Web Worms 

Red Arrow is a highly con- 
centrated solution 
— containing a special soap. 
Simply mix with water—as you need it. Red Arrow 
will not discolor or injure flowers, vegetables, or 
fruits. Red Arrow’s economical, too, for a one ounce 
bottle (35¢) makes 8 gallons of finished spray. Buy 
Red Arrow Garden Spray where you buy your 
garden supplies, or 


MAIL COUPON FOR TRIAL SAMPLE 


Greene en anen anes abmeuweny 











a) . 
‘Ferree oneee® 
Soir st 
“Tivg arse? 
"See 


heel 





| McCORMICK & CO., Inc., | 
| Dept.104, Baltimore, Md. 
| I enclose 10¢ for sample of Red Arrow Garden | 
i Spray sufficient to make one gallon of spray. ] 
SID citititcconsseasatinccterececcesssssencnoge 1 
| Bia adepinniciinan inksbenibebnmnnaeaale l 
3 Fhe ae | 
PF SES ee ae een 
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million pounds of copper are used yearly 
in making bronze for bells. Copper salts 
have been used immemorially for coloring 
pottery and textiles. Paris green and bor- 
deaux mixture, both of them containing 
copper, are important weapons in the 
fight against insect pests. Fish nets are 
preserved from bacterial attack by satu- 
rating them with a copper salt. Fireworks 
use copper carbonate to produce green 
fire. Copper, by reason of its heat con- | 
ductivity, makes the best material for 
cooking utensils. It is commonly lined 
with tin for this purpose. Recent investi- 
gations show, however, that the notion 
that copper poisons food is largely a myth. 
The amounts given off are held to be in- 
finitesimal, and much less than the body 
normally takes up from such copper-con- 
taining vegetables as lettuce. To be on the 
safe side, however, the authorities on this 
subject recommend that acid foods, such 
as tomatoes, be not cooked in unlined 
copper containers. 


li COPPER were generally made use of 
in home construction, the saving from the 
present rusting of leaders, gutters, flash- 
ings, valleys, water pipes, water tanks, 
and window screens would be about $500,- 
000,000 a year in the United States alone. 
The saving on deterioration of water pipes 
by the use of brass piping would amount 
to $86,000,000 a year. 

In the construction of the average | 
home, brass pipe costs from $60 to $75 | 
more than iron pipe; but the thinner 
walled copper tubes which are now used | 
with solder fittings cost very little more, 
and often not more, than iron or steel. 
The use of copper sheet metal work for 
leaders, gutters, flashings, and valleys 
means an added cost of from $30 to $60, 
depending on the architectural style of 
the house. An average figure would be | 
about $45. 





LaTELy it has become possible to ob- 


tain copper roofing that weighs only 10 
ounces to the square foot, instead of the 
usual 16 ounces. This lighter roofing is 
more workable and is far more easily in- 
stalled; and the result is that the cost of a 
copper roof today is said to be not more | 
than that of the average slate roof. Copper 
roofing means an added initial cost of trom 
1 to 234 cents on every dollar spent for 


| construction. Copper, brass, and bronze 


hardware add another 14 cents. But the 
first cost of copper is the last; and the sav- 


| ing to the home-owner in 35 years is about 


$2,000, or $60 every year. 


Tat is a good item to wind up with. It 
is something for home-builders to think | 
about. The truth and the meanings behind 


| it are very ancient. Consider this, for in- 





stance, from Bullfinch’s “Age of Fable’’: 
“Everything of a more solid nature was 
formed of the metals. Vulcan was archi- 
tect, smith and armorer, chariot builder, 
and artist of all work in Olympus. He 
built of brass the houses of the gods; he 
made for them the golden shoes with 
which they trod the air or the water, and 
moved from place to place with the speed 
of the wind, or even of thought. He also 
shod with brass the celestial steeds, which 
whirled the chariots of the gods thru the 
air, or along the surface of the sea.” 
Translate that glowing picture into 
terms of the actual achievements of our | 
modern civilization and you will have as 
good a measure as could well be desired 
of the importance of copper to mankind. | 
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INSULATED SHINGLES 


Blistering summer days—sweltering 
hot nights—will they make your up- 
stairs rooms an inferno this summer? 
Or will you join the thousands of hap- 
py owners who have roofed their houses 
with Carey Cork Insulated Shingles? 


From every section of the country, 
home owners have written of their sat- 


isfaction: M. A. Garrett, Nashville, Tenn.. 
says: “Rooms comfortable summer and winter.” 
E. F. DeVille, Lancaster, N. Y.: “For the first 
time our upstairs rooms were comfortable for 
sleeping.” L. Stevenson, Architect of Med- 
ford, Mass.: “Proof of insulation value—roof 
retains snow for longer time than surrounding 
homes.” A. W. Breeland, Dallas, Texas: “The 
ideal shingle for our climate.” F. C. Restess, 
—e", Ky.: “Beautiful as well as practi- 


cal.” . S. Taylor, Sledge, Miss.: e are 
pleased with the appearance of our roof and the 
insulation against weather.” L. H. Hedden, 
Worthington, Ind.: “Our building is much more 


easily heated and our consumption of fuel much 
less.” 


BEAUTIFUL COLORS 
Due to the extra thickness of Carey 
Cork Insulated Shingles, your roof is 
given a distinctive beauty. There are 
many beautiful non-fading colors from 
which to make your selection. 


MADE ONLY BY CAREY 


No other shingle will give you 100% weather 
protection plus insulation against heat and cold, 
at the cost of roof alone. This original idea of 
adding a layer of cork to the underside of a 
shingle was perfected in the Carey Research 
Laboratory and only Carey Dealers can supply 
it. If you do not know the address of the nearest 
Carey Dealer, use the coupon below. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Lockland-Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dependable Products Since 1873 


Carey Company 
ockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 








The oh 
Dept. C, 
Please send sample of Carey Cork In- 
sulated Shingle and Booklet describ- 
ing the complete line of Carey Roofs. 
Name 


Address 


State 
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—Time To Order— 


Autumn Blooming 


CROCUS 


Bloom just at a time when other 
garden flowers are scarce. Some 20 
varieties offered in our new catalog. 
Easy to grow under shrubs or trees 
or in the full sun. Increase and mul- 
tiply rapidly. Order now for late 
August planting. They will bloom 
for you during September and Oc- 
tober only three or four weeks 
after being placed in the ground. 
These in the picture were grown in 
the house. Bloomed 3 weeks after 
planting. After blooming bulbs may 
be planted in the garden. 

Send for Bulb Catalog. See for 
yourself the fine new things it con- 
tains. There are hundreds of varie- 
ties of these choice bulbs offered. 
Also, many of the rare and difficult 
to get wild bulbs are there. 
Remember there is success insur- 
ance in form of a guarantee, that 
goes with everything you buy from 
Wayside. 








Autumn blooming Crocus Zonatus is 
rose-lilac with yellow throat. This is one 
of our favorites, fool proof, will bloom 
three weeks after planting. 


Per 25 $1.00 Per 100 $3.50 














16 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 


Finest Plants and Bulbs 


PYROTE 


“TSpry 


KILLS ALL GARDEN INSECTS 


PYROTE is a NON-POISONOUS Pyreth- 
rum Rotenone Spray. Double actiog, it 
kills insects by contact and through the 
stomach. Very efficient spray for Aphis, 
Beetles, Rose Beetles, Chrysanthemum 
Midge and other insects. 
PYROTE is sold at 
seed, hardware, 
dept. stores, florists, 
etc. If not obtaina- 
ble at your dealer's 
send us $1. We will 
send you postpaid 
a 6 oz. bottle— 
enough for 36 gals. 
of spray for aphis. 
FREE! Write for Dilution 
Table and Spray Chart 

Mechling Bros.Chemical Co. 
Dept. C Camden, Ne,. ~ersey 








































StandardéWalsh 3 
Garden Tractors / 


Powerful Tractors for Small Farms, 


Seed 4 Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Cultivate), Fruit and Poultry Men. 
Mow 1 & 2 Cylinder Models (7 


and Lawns se f for Free Catalog 
$T ANDARD ENGINE 
Minneapolis, oly yt te ot Pa. ‘New York, N. Y. 
148 Cedar St. 





3202 Como Ave. 2413 Chestnut St. 
—world’s finest, including new varieties 
which bloom in spring and fall, and 
other rare flowers at astonishingly low 
. Catalog, beautifully illustrated with pen and 


ink dra was fai free on request. 
JARDIN DES IRIS, Dept. BH, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Diary 
of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


| Begins on page 10 | 


out, fine, upstanding, and gorgeous in var- 
ious shades of yellow. 

The first bloom is out on the new Calen- 
dula Sunshine, but I’ll withhold judgment 


' until I see more of it. There’s the white 


bush Clematis recta in the perennials and 
amid the annuals, Dianthus Sweet Wiv- 


| elsfield. Now, here’s a flower for me. Its 





| Ply 





bloom is like its parent, sweet-william, 
only daintier and I grew it from seed this 
spring. It has a good chance to live over 








the winter too and bloom again next year. | 


/5 Alack! Down the sweet corn 

rows I saw myriads of little 
black and white bugs swarming all over 
the corn and scurrying along the ground. 
They are chinch bugs. It’s too late now to 
keep them back with a creosote barrier, 





“All day long it blistered me” 


like the farmer does. I could spray with 
nicotine, but the corn won’t be worth 
much, anyhow, this drouth year. 

Hoeing iris in the back bed, I found 
some leaves that had frayed and brownish 
edges. Down on my knees I dropped and 
with my trusty barlow knife I dug down 
until I found iris borers. They were about 
half grown and just beginning to tunnel 
into the rhizome, so were easy to find. 

In the annual bed, the annual phlox is 
beginning to bloom. This cheerful little 





chap has had a hard time to get ahead of | 


the drouth this summer, but he’s coming 


now. 
IuXy /7 This evening I saw something in 

the midst of a row in the annual 
bed that fairly made me gasp and I drop- 
ped down on my knees to see it better. It 
was a rose, a deep but bright red rose, tho 
only two inches across. Maybe it was 
more like an azalea. And in the annual 
bed. I called Maggie and the boys to see. 
It was a Double Bush Balsam, with the 
flowers growing in a cluster at the top in- 
stead of all being half-hidden close to the 


stem, like most balsams. 
july /G Among annuals, the first Schiz- 

anthus or poor-mans-orchid is 
out, the first Golden Gleam Nasturtium is 
gleaming. The sweet-scented Grecian 
Stocks, Matthiola bicornis, perfume the 
air as bloom comes out after sundown. 
Then there’s that row of canary-yellow 
pompon zinnias that the whole family 
keeps cutting and carrying to the house 
as fast as they come out. 


20 We took Donald up to Camp 
y , Willson, the Y.M.C.A. camp, 
this morning. There we left him with 
about 150 other small boys in this camp 
along a pleasant little lake. He looked a 
bit solemn as we drove away. 








GLOVER’S 
KENNEL and 


» ~ FLEA SOAP 


The All-Purpose 
Soap 


Cleanses thoroughly 

Removes Doggy Odor 

Soothes the Skin 

Promotes Hair growth 

Adds lustre to the Coat 
Disinfects 

is Germicidal 

Kills Fleas and Lice 

Relieves Itching 

Protects against Skin Diseases 


GLOVER’S FLEA and INSECT POWDER also 
kills fleas and lice on dogs and cats. 100% 
pure Pyrethrum flowers, safest, surest and 


non-poisonous. Sold everywhere. 
FREE! | Glover’s New Dog Book. Explains all 
about Distemperand Fits. Howto 


Worm. Training and Feeding. Write today to 


GLOVERS 


Dept. E, 462-468 Fourth Avenue, New York 


NAME THIS QUEEN ANT 
$1000°° 


IN PRIZES 


/ 














Ask your dealer for de- 
tails of this easy contest. 
He will tell you how to 
get rid of ants, with a 
money-back guarantee 
that Antrol will doit, plus 
a chance’ to win one of 
these cash prizes. 





Write Dept. BG-7 for Free Pamphlet on Pest Control 


ANTROL.::. 


Street 
Los Angeles 
Safe, Sure, Easy to Use Kills Ants in Nest 






















eel 8 vigorous, healthy 

California Iris give a better 
bloom of enchanting flowers. 
Will thrive anywhere in U.S. 
or Canada. New introduc- 


tions, rare varieties and wide color range. 
Safe delivery GUARANTEED. New 1935 


Catalog tells how to plant fine FREE 


Iris. Describes 250 varieties, 
Catalog 


illustrating some in = color. 
= ae for FREE co 

LLIKEN IRIS ¢ GARDENS 
Dept. 11,970 New York Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 








Get this sure relief today! 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
end pain in one minute; 
stop shoe van sronta! on the 
tender or enlarged joint; 

soothe and heal. 25¢ and 
35¢box atdrug, shoe and dept. stores. for free booklet, 
write Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Dept. B 285, Chicago, Ill. 








FREE 
with 
ORDER 







IRIS “PURPLE SILK’’ or PEONY “‘MIKADO” 
“Purple Silk"’ Iris and 24 Others, all $2. 00 
$2.00 


Beauties— Postpa’ 
“MIK 
‘QUALITY PLANTS 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG, VAN WERT, OHIO 


* Peony and 6 others, eas 
G este Colors— Postpa. 
ALOG FREE 





DUTCH WINDMILLS 


Lighthouse Models, etc. To poaetif 
= them wom our BLUEPR 
r KITS. 20in. LAWN FIGURES, Sunbonnet 
Girl, Dutch 1 a, Tulip Girl, Holland Pair, pat- 
terns 3 .4-$1. Send 10c (refunded on order), 
for CATALOG ilystrating 9 es er 25 Lk, c 
Dept. G-4, 2030 N. 4ist St., 





Your Garden. 
or assemble 






"S MODEL Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


























Today it turned hotter and hotter. It 
was 100 after sundown. The sun is burn- 
ing everything up. I don’t see how any- 
thing can live. And bless my soul—those 
old pirates, the black blister beetles, are 
back and at the Calendulas, eating what 
blossom the green worms haven’t. Well, 
let ’em enjoy themselves. Calendula 
bloom is not much good anyhow until 
cool weather and fall rains come. 


/ I worked at dividing and set- 

ting out dwarf iris this morning 

until my head began to feel queer. I didn’t 

ponder but hurried to the house. I’m writ- 

ing this at three this afternoon, under- 

neath a bad headache. Outdoors the sun 

boils down and it’s 120 against the house 

in the sun. A hot breeze is blowing fitfully 

from the north. Here a thermometer by 
my desk in the study is above 100. 


ful, 99 That hot breeze that blew in 

the open north window yester- 
day against the aquarium where the tropi- 
cal fish are, killed every large fish but one. 
There I found them, twenty odd, floating 
dead at the top of the aquarium this Sun- 
day morning. But the babies are all seem- 
ingly alive. So I took out the dead bodies 
of my cheerful little friends that last 
winter helped me forget the depression 
and buried them in a hole in the rose bed. 
Then I cleaned out the aquarium and put 


in fresh water. 
J Today, as every day, was of 
; torrid, bitter heat. All day 


long it blistered us and the whole country. 


Leaf Roller (Enarmonia sp.) Brown 
with white spots—on rose leaf 
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INEW EVER GREEN SPRAY rids your 
garden of plant insects. It’s easy to use, 
all you do is mix NEW EVER GREEN 
with water and spray it on your plants. 
There are no complicated directions to 
follow. Kills chewing insects (worms), 
sucking insects (plant lice), and beetles. 
Also a deadly poison to ants. The killing 
agent in NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY is 
pyrethrum which is a sure, quick poison 
to insects, but is harmless to people, pets 
and plants. You can buy NEW EVER 
GREEN SPRAY in hardware, flower, 
seed, drug and department stores. 


Write to us for free illustrated booklet—"How 
to Identify and Kill Common Plant Insects” 


McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


NEW EVER GREEN 








Many of the things in the garden are dry- 
ing up, even dead right this minute, espe- 
cially some of the seedlings set out after | 
that rain. But there is nothing I can do. | 
We pump the well dry every day and must 
save our water for ourselves. 


jy 3/ The month ends, amid bugs 


and drouth, with me still work- 
ing to get that iris all divided and reset. 








Have You Any 
“Garden Understudies’’? 





A GARDEN,” says Katharine 
L. Rice, “is a pageant. Flowers are 
the actresses—among them certain 
stars, tried and true! As each star 
concludes her performance she must 
be quickly followed and closely ri- 
valed by breath-taking members of 
the troupe!” 

Mrs. Rice calls these troupers 
“Garden Understudies.” In the Au- 
gust Better Homes & Gardens we'll 
publish her story, suggesting some 
of the best troupers and telling 
where, how, and when to plant 
them. 
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\GIVEN off” by pet shops, drug and department 
witn stores, 50c, or William Cooper & Nephews, 


EVERY 
CAN OF 





KILLS FLEAS 


Instead of Merely Stupefying them 


YOUR DOG OR CAT can be absolutely 
spared the tortures and tapeworm perils 
of fleas and lice if dusted twice a month 
with Pulvex Flea Powder. It not only 
kills all the fleas and lice present (none 
ever survive to reinfest) but its deadly 
killing action continues for days, destroying 
other fleas and lice that may attack. 

Harmless, even if swallowed. Non-irritat- 
ing. Odorless. Sold on a money-back 
guarantee to “kill them off—keep them 





Inc., 1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, III. 


ULVE X riea power | 





OTHER PULVEX 
DOG PRODUCTS 











®PULVEX Combina- 
tion Worm Capsules 
—2 capsules combined 
in l; expel Tape, Round, 
and Hook Worms in 
a single dosing... ..75c 


®PULVEX 6-Use 
Dog Soap 
—the only soap that 
oils, tones, grooms, kills 
fleas, deodorizes, and 
cleans perfectly... . 50c 
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IF YOU FIND .. 


an order blank in the front of 
this issue which reads “YOUR SUB- 
SCRIPTION HAS EXPIRED,” or 
“YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EX- 
PIRES WITH THE NEXT 
ISSUE,” please accept it asa friend- 
ly reminder to renew right away, so 
you won't miss a single fascinating 
of the 
Better Homes & Gardens. 


number 





Rost 


Henry A 
Managing Director 
George Suter 
Resident Manager 


stimulating new 








atte 
Enjoy life at its best ot 
this world-renowned 
hotel. Overlooking 
Central Park, the 
Savoy-Plaza is easily 
accessible to all 
parts of the city. 
Single rooms $5, $6, $7 
Double rooms $7,$8, $9 
Suites from $10 


VOFPLAZA 


FIFTH AVE @ 58th to 59th STS © NEW YORK 
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ALONG THE 


Carden Pat 


Plant Namesakes 





| 


De Lobel. 


Jobn Lindley 


T THE age of 8, Carl von Linne, who in later years 
was known as Carolus Linnaeus, set apart a portion of his 
yard which he called his botanical garden. His interest in 
plants increased year by year, until finally he has become 
the great godfather of botany. Writers thru all the years 
had called each plant by various names, but in Linnaeus’ 
hands-he gave each plant one name and set the custom, 
among other things, of naming plants for people. 

When he looked over the vast array of plants in the world 
he decided to name one plant for himself, and inasmuch as 
a tiny rock-dweller was his favorite flower, he called it 
Linnaea. A related flower, which we call the “twinflower,” 
grows in our western mountains. 

Since that day many explorers have had plants named 
for them, or have named them after their friends. Unfor- 
tunately, many of these names are very difficult to pro- 
nounce, as they are foreign, but some are not as unwieldly 
as our own names. Not all handsome people can have 
pretty names, unless they are movie stars, and then they 
are rechristened for publicity purposes. So many of our 
plants have also received pretty names (common names, 
we call them) by those who loved them. 

Recent discoveries often still have rather formidable- 
sounding names. They are not common plants and do not 
have common names. Give us another hundred years and 
maybe we will have euphonious names for all our flowers. 


In THE University of Upsala, Sweden, Linnaeus’ profes- 
sor of botany was Dr. Olaf Rudbeck. Naturally, when Lin- 
naeus started in naming plants he named one for his old 
professor, and today we have the black-eyed-susans and 
similar plants being called Rudbeckia. 

Remembering the interesting contributions to botany 
made by John Tradescant, gardener to Charles I, he named 
a group of plants Tradescantia, which includes spiderworts 
and wandering-jew. 

The lobelia was named for William the Silent’s physi- 
cian, Matthias De Lobel, whose system of plant classifica- 
tion was based on pictorial representation. 

Parkinsonia is the namesake of John Parkinson, English 
botanist and apothecary to King James I, botanist to 


A 
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Charles I, and author of “Paradisi in Sole Paradisus Ter- 
restris.” This book was published in 1629 and was dedi- 
cated to the Queen of Charles I. For many years it was the 
chief botanical authority. Copies of it are now highly prized 
by collectors of old botany books. 


Durinc Queen Victoria’s reign the gorgeous Royal Wa- 
terlily was introduced into cultivation in Europe. John 
Lindley, one of the leading botanists in England at that 
time, suggested that it be called for the Queen; hence this 
lily has always borne the name Victoria regia. 

We read in ‘““Western Wild Flowers,” by Charles Francis 
Saunders, that in 1824 David Douglas was commissioned 
by the Royal Horticultural Society of London to explore 
the mouth of the Columbia River. He traveled along the 
Pacific Coast and collected many plants. Consequently, 
many of them to this day bear his name. There is, for in- 
stance, the Douglas-fir. He sent back many plants new to 
science and named them for his friends. For example, after 
traveling thru California, he sent seeds of a glorious golden 
poppy to the London Horticultural Society. This poppy 
proved to be new to science and was named in honor of 
Dr. J. F. Eschscholtz, botanist. 


lr IS curious to find that certain families have been named 
after trees and plants—Beech, Birch, Hay, Plum, Wood- 
ruff, and Reed. Even Linnaeus derived his name from the 
linden trees which grew in such abundance on his ancestral 
acres. Other branches of his family were named Linden- 
man, Lindman, and Tiliander, from Tilia, the scientific 
name for linden. 


Twice I have had the honor of having 
friends name their sons for me, but I have 
never had the honorof havingeven the tini- “(. 
est and most obnoxious weed named for me. 





John Tradescant- 
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LISTERINE halts halitosis (bad breath) 


Deodorizes Longer 


>] 
] 


HE years are adding up... soon 

their children will be grown... yet 
he is still her adorer . . . she holds him 
as completely as when they were first 
married. More women should know 
her secret. 

>. ® 

How wise is the woman who realizes the 
importance of keeping the breath al- 
ways sweet, wholesome and agreeable! 
After all, nothing mars a personal re- 
lationship like halitosis (bad breath) 
whether occasional or habitual. It is 
ridiculously easy to keep the breath 
inoffensive. Simply use Listerine, that’s 
all—a little in the morning, a little at 
night, and between times before social 
engagements. Listerine instantly halts 
halitosis; deodorizes longer than ordi- 
nary non-antiseptic mouth washes. 
Keep a bottle handy in home and office. 
LaMBERT Puarmacat Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Necross the (ditors Desk 


Berrer HOMES & GARDENS is 
edited for you. We have definite methods 
of determining your desires and give you 
what you want. Many valuable sugges- 
tions come from you as the result of 
items in this column, so this month I’m 
going on a rampage of question-asking. 


Would you like to have one or two of 
the outstanding articles in each issue 
mentioned on the front cover? Would 
this help you to identify any given issue 
of the magazine? 


Would you like to see your home (in- 
terior or exterior view), your family, or 
your garden pictured on the “Among 
Ourselves” page? Of course, your answer 
will be in the form of photographs. 


What do you think of our new method 
of presenting Junior Garden Club ma- 
terial as a part of our beginner’s page 
(“Six to Sixty”)? Look on page 21 of 
this issue. 


Suppose you turn next to Harlan 
Miller’s page, ““The Man Next Door,” 
on page 34, and give your opinion of this 
feature. Do any of his paragraphs about 
home and neighborhood life recall simi- 
lar incidents within your own experience? 


What are your views about tobacco 
and liquor advertising? The repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment has made this a 
live question and I’d like very much to 
get your views. 


THE University of Illinois has inaugu- 
rated a new approach to city-planning, 
in the form of a miniature city-planning 
commission to include students in soci- 
ology, political science, and allied sub- 
jects. The authorities are to be congratu- 
lated in this forward-looking step, for 
modern conditions demand a great num- 
ber of young men and women trained in 
this field. By planning cities wisely we 
will safeguard the homes of the future. 


SoME of us were looking over a large 
portfolio of photographs in the studio 
of William Rittase in Philadelphia a few 
weeks ago. (You remember Rittase is 
the man whose fascinating log-cabin 
home was shown in our June issue.) He 
was turning the pictures over quickly 
when I said, “Stop! There’s one I want!” 
It was the picture of a little boy lying 
on the bank of a stream in the lazy sun- 
light of a summer day. You'll find it on 
page 6. Somehow this picture seems to 
tell eloquently of the carefree days of 
childhood—the meaningful pause of va- 
cationtime, when the air is saturated 
with sunrays to be absorbed before the 
season of renewed toil begins. Doesn’t 
it make you want to roam in the woods 


or mountains or beside the still waters? 
Ah-h-h, better take that vacation now, 
if you haven’t had one already! 


THE whole world rejoiced with the 
Dionne quintuplets on their first birth- 
day. They pulled thru a trying ordeal 
during their first year, and appear to be 
perfectly healthy, normal little girls. 
From now on they will increasingly face 
a problem which began at their birth, 
and which no five daughters in history 
ever faced before. That problem is con- 
cerned with how they can be brought up 
in a homelike atmosphere—how to keep 
from being chiefly a show troupe. After 
all, fame has its drawbacks. 


SOMEONE, by taking a census of a 
small area and applying the number pro- 
portionately to a larger one, has calcu- 
lated that the average home garden 
contains nearly one million small crea- 
tures, ranging from birds, toads, and 
earthworms down to the smallest insects 
and beetles. The significant thing about 
this teeming population is that with few 
exceptions these creatures are beneficial 
rather than harmful to mankind. For 
countless ages human beings have been 
in the habit of looking upon most of 
these small folk as natural enemies. It’s 
about time human beings became more 
enlightened on this important subject. 
If the truth were known, it’s likely that 
man would find it impossible to exist ex- 
cept for the presence of creatures that 
are now despised, or, at best, merely 
tolerated. 


From recent letters: Carl A. Pein- 
hardt, of Cullman, Alabama, writes that 
hundreds of out-of-town visitors have 
come to see his home, built from our 
plans and specifications, and several 
have expressed their desire to build a 
similar one. . . . H. A. Schirrman, of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, having one home 
from our plans, is now building another 
of the same plan beside it... . John A. 
Weaver,'Jr., of Greeley, Colorado, took a 
run-down bungalow and used one of our 
plans as a pattern for remodeling—a 
rather unusual procedure. 


Wuere do the birds go at this time 

of year? In May I heard or saw thirty 

kinds of birds around the house, even 

including a partridge and a whip-poor- 

will. In late summer they seem to keep 

out of sight. Here are three theories to 

account or it: 1. They are busy working. 
. They are taking a vacation from sing- 

ing and showing off. 

3. They are busy 

spanking the babies 

and teaching them e 

how to find worms, 
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“TLL TELL yoo WHAT MY GAS COMPANY TOLD ME _ 








-. IT RUNS FOR A FEW PENNIES A DAY.. 





NE of the most noticeable 

ways in which Electrolux 
differs from all other refrigera- 
tors is in its permanent silence. 
Electrolux is the only refrigerator 
that offers this great advantage, 
because it is the only refrigerator 
that has no moving parts. 

Its operating method is sim- 
plicity itself. A tiny gas flame cir- 
culates the simple refrigerant. 
Ordinary air cools it. This sim- 
plicity naturally results in added 
efficiency, and real savings for you. 

Owners tell us that Electrolux 
saves them enough to actually pay 
for itself. It makes these savings 
by its remarkably low running 
cost, by its freedom from depre- 
ciation, and by its perfect food 
protection. 

This year Electrolux has added 
new beauty to its superior effi- 
ciency. The thousands of families 
who have started a nation-wide 
trend toward Electrolux all agree 


ELECTROLUX 


THE SERVEL C/@Z REFRIGERATOR 


ONLY ELECTROLUX 


: eifence 7s more CAN GIVE YOU 


ALL THESE 
VITAL ADVANTAGES 
LOW OPERATING COST 

NO MOVING PARTS 
PERMANENT SILENCE 


GAS COMPANY SERVICE 


Plus THESE 
MANY MODERN 
CONVENIENCES 


TEMPERATURE REGULATOR 
INTERIOR LIGHT 
ICE CUBE RELEASE 
TRIGGER TRAY RELEASE 


ALL OWN ERS AGREE THAT VEGETABLE FRESHENER 


... GIVES FOOD FULLEST PROTECTION ... ...“NO MOVING PARTS’SAVES WEAR... SPLIT SHELF 
EGG AND FRUIT RACK 









++. and many others 




























SUSES NO WATER 
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that it’s easily the best-looking STEP HIS TIME IN BEAUTY 
refrigerator of them all. 

Now is the best time of all the 
year to choose Electrolux. For you 
can enjoy it most during the warm 
months. — 

See the new models now on 
display at your gas company’s or 
local dealer’s showrooms. Ask 
for mames of owners in your 
neighborhood; they will be glad 
to tell you all about this modern 
efficient refrigerator. And remem- 
ber, your gas company offers 
prompt and willing service on 
every Electrolux it sells. Beyond 
the gas mains Electrolux can be 
operated on Bottled Gas. 











NEW KEROSENE 
ELECTROLUX brings modern 
city refrigeration 
TO FARM HOMES 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM RITTASE 


A FINE, sweet humming high among basswood blooms and the faint 
[) R : odor of mint at the water’s edge have combined with warmth of sun 
and tranquillity of the river, and now our boy has drifted slowly into 
the valley of romance and great, vague thoughts. . . thoughts, perhaps, 
of things more weighty than the perverse fishes that have been quieted 
OF by the spell of the lazy hour. The willow plumes droop motionless; 
animation is suspended; there is a pause while the mystic thing we call 
a dream settles imperceptibly upon a still landscape. . . . It may be 
BOYHOOD that the dream of the boy may some day move the world of men, for 
he is not alone. Nature’s forces are coursing thru his body, all uncon- 
sciously preparing him for the life of labor that lies on the other side 
of the murmuring trees. Little boy with patched clothes and your 
tree-branch pole—how we yearn over you as you look into the mists 
of the future, for tomorrow you will be shouldering thru a big world! 
Rest now, in the soft, still warmth of your holiday!—E. T. P. 
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